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THE TRANS-ANDES ROAD IN COLOMBIA 
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Brilliant Performer 
Dodge Brothers Victory Six possesses all the best perform- 
ance features of a thoroughly modern car. 


In addition, its unit construction and unique chassis give it 
new qualities never before offered in any car. 


Riding comfort is increased, while unnecessary weight is 
eliminated. Economy is joined to acceleration and flexibility. 
Speed is made safe by basic engineering advancements. 


Dodge Brothers complete line of passenger vehicles includes 
the Standard Six, the Victory Six, and the Senior Six. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
U. 3. A. 
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Over The Andes 


By E. Cuapman, Consul, Cali 


vitation of the head of the Pacific Railroad of 
Colombia to attend on July 20, 1928, the in- 
auguration of the first automobile road in Colom- 
bia to cross the central range of the lofty Andes. 
At least I did not do so. I had heard too much 
and seen too little of South America to let pass 
such a splendid opportunity to improve my knowl- 
edge of my new district and to have the personal 
pleasure which so interesting a trip would afford. 
I had been sent to Cali, Colombia, to establish 

a new Consulate and had arrived at Cali at noon 
on July 16, my first landing in Colombia, or in 
South America, having occurred at Buenaventura 
on the Pacific Coast at noon on July 14. During 
the six-hour railway trip from Buenaventura | 
had traversed only the picturesque Pacific range 
of the Andes. Long before reaching Cali I had 
looked from a railway window after my train had 
crept over the summit of that range to see lying 
before me the overcoming magnificence of the 
broad, fertile Cauca Valley and the great and much 
higher central range lying beyond where it arose 
gradually until finally the highest symmetrical 
humps stood in fascinating silhouettes of a deeper 
blue than the clear sky itself. At first the eye had 
slipped from the train window several thousand 
feet eastward down the rugged slope to the 
famous valley, then for miles upon miles across 
the valley and on up the opposite side to the dim 
line which seemed to touch the sky. I had never 


|. WAS out of the question to decline the in- 


imagined that there existed a point from which 
one could view such a tremendous area of the 
earth’s surface at one time. 

“But, you have seen comparatively little,” said 


Dr. Miguel Vargas Vazquez. “Let us take you 
by rail six and one-half hours to the town of 
Armenia where we will spend the night and the 
next morning we will go by automobile over the 
central range of the Andes from the summit of 
which the landscapes far surpass what you saw 
on the way to Cali. Take along your overcoat. 
The highest point on the new highway we are 
going to dedicate is eleven thousand feet up where 
the air is not merely chilly but quite cold. We 
are taking an excursion party of 40, and as the 
caravan of automobiles goes over the high range 
you will see stretches of the earth's surface which 
will outdo the scenery over the Cauca Valley five 
to one. A lively fiesta is being prepared for us 
at San Miguel, a town beyond the summit in the 
direction of Bogota. At San Miguel, which is as 
far as the road has been constructed, we will have 
lunch and those who so desire may return to 
Armenia to spend the second night and return to 
Cali the third day. The train leaves Cali at 12.30 
p. m., tomorrow, the 19th, and we hope to have 
you with us.” 

I packed a gladstone with a light overcoat in one 
side and a kodak and some films, a shaving out- 
fit, and the necessary minor articles of clothing 
in the other. 1 was allotted space in the last of 
the “fwo special coaches attached to the regular 
train. It was easy to reach and board the special 
coaches. There was nothing exciting about that, 
but to see the six coaches ahead being filled by 
people enough to occupy every available space, 
made me halt to watch them. After seeing my 
single bit of luggage in place. I returned to the 
platform to observe further the activities of the 
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milling mass of humanity boarding the other cars. 
Yet, | was only seeing repeated the surge of men 
and women, which I had observed at every pop- 
ulation center larger than a mere hamlet on the 
half-day journey from Buenaventura to Cali, less 
than one week before. 

Why all this daily crush of people, and a dozen 
times daily at Cali as the trains come and go? It 
is because Cali is trying to make sure of being the 
leader of the notable progress now going on in the 
Republic of Colombia. Because of its well-paved 
streets, its many motor vehicles, and its being the 
converging point of several good highways, Cali’s 
people take pride in referring to it as the auto- 
mobile capital of Colombia. Everybody has 
money. Millions upon millions of dollars are cir- 
culated freely among the common people as well 
as the rich. The hotels are overflowing at rates 
ranging from $6 to $12 a day. There is work 
being done on railways, highways, and the build- 
ing of great docks at seaports. New additions to 
towns and cities are being built under government 
contracts. Old buildings are being replaced by 
new ones, or remodeled or repaired. It is a state 
of substantial and far-reaching progress that 
spreads money among the people and causes so 
many of them to travel. 


We left Cali at the appointed hour. The train 
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proceeded northeast out on the Cauca Valley. 
After an hour or so it pointed almost directly 
north still in the valley. On each side perpetual 
grazing lands stretched miles and miles away. At 
frequent intervals lazy, little streams moved gently 
under small iron bridges painted red. Thousands 
of cattle and many horses ate leisurely of the 
super-abundance of thrifty grass or stood or 
lounged in groups at their salt licks or the water's 
edge. Sometimes their legs and half their bodies 
were hidden by the inexhaustible supply of grass. 
It was pleasant to think that they know nothing 
of the chill of winter or what it is to live on hay 
or other dry food. 


On and on north we went almost in a straight 
line for about four hours. One man ventured to 
say it is the longest piece of straight track in the 
world. I felt so much like believing him I did 
not question his statement. Then we left the main 
line and turned to the right, that is east, from the 
valley to the foot hills of the central range of the 
Andes. Soon we were climbing grades and seldom 
finding 100 yards of straight track. We went 
through deep cuts and over bridges and high fills. 
I sat on the right side of the last car, but fre- 
quently I saw the engine and one or two of the 
front coaches to the left as the train rounded the 
sharp curves. 

Within half an hour after we left the Cauca 
Valley we came to some of the best coffee planta- 
tions in Colombia. Coffee trees grow best among 
low hills. They were planted about 15 feet apart 
right out in the woods. They seem to thrive in 
the shade of larger trees, so that it is not neces- 
sary to clear the ground to establish a coffee 
plantation. Of course coffee trees must be 
planted to have enough of them and to concentrate 
them upon one’s own property, but there is no 
need at all for later cultivation. As the trees grow 
forth they become a part of the forest in which 
they appear and take care of themselves in the 
fashion of wild trees that thrive in the woods. 
After the coffee trees begin to produce the owner 
takes from them two crops each year. The cost 
of producing coffee is therefore very low, but of 
course there is expense to harvesting and prepar- 
ing the product for the market which returns to 
the growers in the Cali region about $30,000,000 
a year. 

As the train moved along through miles of 
coffee plantations sometimes I could almost reach 
berry laden branches of coffee trees from the car 
window. 

Just as darkness was falling we reached the 
town of Armenia. You can locate the town on 
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any good map of Colombia since it is an old pop- 
ulation center. Here our generous host had re- 
served hotel space for us and even automobiles 
io take us from the railway station to the hotels. 
\Ve had to go about 15 blocks to reach the hotels. 
(he driver of the car | occupied proved the stabil- 
ity of the machine a tribute to the American man- 
ufacturer who made it, for he started and stopped 
it with such violence as I had not experienced 
before. But money is so plentiful that if he had 
stripped the gears or otherwise rendered the 
machine useless, doubtless the owner could buy 
another without feeling the cost. 

I was one of the several assigned to rooms at 
the Hotel Internacional at Armenia. I was not 
among those who reached the hotel first, so when 
the manager of the establishment showed me the 
quarters where | was to pass two nights I saw 
there two small iron cots. At the side of one of 
them was the luggage of another man. Being 
quite unaccustomed to sharing a room with an- 
other and especially a stranger, I hesitated and 
stood holding my porter at my command lest I 
should be going to some other room. But the 
manager assured me my roommate was one of the 
excursion party and that he had no vacant room 
in the house, and moreover that in every other 
room there were two to four persons. This, he 
said, was not an abnormal condition created by 
the excursion party. The rush was daily and he 
had turned many people away to save the quarters 
reserved for certain 
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and I wondered if my pillow were stuffed with 
coffee berries. 1 tossed quite some time and then 
I thought how stupid | was not to think at once 
to use my overcoat and the bath towel I had 
brought with me to improvise a pillow. After 
that I knew nothing until one hip bone against 
the mattress called upon the other for relief. 

At 7 o'clock the next morning we boarded large 
and powerful automobiles (there are very few 
small ones to be seen in western Colombia) and 
very soon we were on a highway terraced into the 
sides of hills. Occasionally the machines were 
pulling in “low” but the most of the time in “sec- 
ond.” Constantly, almost, we were turning right 
and left as we climbed and climbed higher and 
higher into increasingly cooler air. Our ear 
drums cracked against the reduced atmospheric 
pressure. 

The higher we went the greater the expanse of 
the earth’s surface was visible to us. Before 
the sun cleared the sky we went up through one 
stratum of clouds. A little later in the day those 
clouds broke away and then we could look out 
over hills and valleys in distances which seemed 
to be 100 miles in length if not also equally as 
The beauty and grandeur of those land- 
scapes cannot be adequately described in words or 
by the artists’ brush. It was no barren waste. 
There were many treeless areas on the hills and 
mountains, but even these were well coated with 


green grass. (Continued on page 363) 


members of our party. 
At the other hotels the 
same condition pre- 
vailed. 


After dinner in a 
crowded dining room I 
walked out under very 
dim electric lights on 
the streets to make a 
survey of the show win- 
dows of the larger 
stores in order to be 
able to tell American 
exporters something 
about the kinds and 
quantities of merchan- 
dise most in demand in 
Armenia. I made many 
mental notes and then 
returned to the hotel 
quite tired and ready to 
retire. The mattress 
was thin and_ boardy, 
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Partners In Service 


Uncle Sam, that familiar, homely personification of the 
people of the United States, and the Red Cross nurse, repre- 
sentative of the nation’s agency for humanitarian services 
at home and abroad, appeal to the people of the nation for 


5,000,000 members for the American Red Cross. 


They ex- 


tend the annual invitation to join the Red Cross during the 


Roll Call period, November 11 to 29, 1928. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPE 
THROUGHEE AMERICAN 
SERVICES 

In keeping with its Charter obligations to act 
in behalf of the American people in matters of 
relief, both national and international, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in the past year extended disaster 
relief at home and abroad, besides conducting 
throughout the United States certain special serv- 
ices which comprise an all-year program. 

As in all recent years, the two outstanding fields 
of Red Cross assistance are disaster relief, and 
aid to disabled veterans, these needs overshadow- 
ing all others. 

Despite the huge task accomplished in 1927 in 
ameliorating flood suffering in Mississippi Valley 
states, a recurrence of such conditions in several 
of these states constituted virtually a major dis- 
aster. More than 120,000 persons were affected 
by this new series of floods; floods also. struck 
Iinois, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Indiana. 

Besides flood relief, a series of tornadoes, fires, 
epidemics and other catastrophes necessitated 
more than 10 relief operations at one time, in 
July alone. Altogether, the Red Cross assisted 
in more than a hundred such tasks during the 
year, no section of the country apparently im- 
mune from calamity. There were floods in New 
england, hurricanes in Florida, broken dam in 
California; to mention a few. 

As a preface to any. summary of Red Cross 
foreign operations, the words of Secretary of 
State Kellogg are pertinent: 

“The Amer ‘rican Red Cross,” he stated, “is an 
invaluable factor in strengthening friendly rela- 
tions between our people and the peoples of other 
nations.” 

As the agent of the United States, the 
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Ameri- 


can Red Cross furnished aid in floods in Mexico; 
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in Licchtenstem-Switzerland ; refugees assistance 
in Bulgaria and among Russians at Constantinople ; 
aided earthquake sufferers in Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Myrna, and famine sufferers in Albania. 

In the latter country, incidentally, boys of the 
Tirana Vocational School, sponsored by — the 
American Junior Red Cross are constructing the 
new American legation quarters. 

Virtually every major power and many lesser 
countries, maintain a Red Cross society of their 
own, all linked through a League of Red Cross 
Societies at Geneva, Switzerland. In extending 
foreign aid the American Red Cross collaborates 
with the United States Department of State, and 
thus frequently is able to emphasize the good 
offices and good will of the American people, 
through its services. 

ne of the most important factors in the for- 
cigil contacts of the Red Cross, however, are the 
little groups of Americans on foreign service. 
many of whom constitute effective outposts of 
the American Red Cross in time of need. 

Aside from emergency service, aid to disabled 
veterans constitutes the largest responsibility of 
the American Red Cross, despite the years since 
the end of the war. This covers requirements 
not met by Government of other agency. 

Health education in several branches of its 
service, industrial cooperation in first aid train- 
ing, contact with athletics, colleges and schools 
throt&h swimming, life-saving and water safety 
campaigns, are other activities of the Red Cross. 
maintained all year-around. 

Except in a disaster of national size, or other 
great emergency, the Red Cross asks popular 
support only through membership in its ranks. 
This year, from November 11 to 29, the 
TWELFTH annual enrollment will take place. 
with five million members as the objective. 
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YONDER SHE BASKS! 


By O. GayLorp Marsu, Consul, Sydney, N.S. 


Commercial swordfishing off Cape Breton—a respectable sequel 
to the romantic whaling of former days. 


enterprise, with harpoon gun and factory ship, 

finally lost much of its sporting element of 

former days. It was natural then that when I 

ape was assigned to Sydney, Nova Scotia, my first 

Aes. thoughts of recreation turned to the giant and 
dangerous swordfish of the North Atlantic. 

My first leisure to respond to the undeniable 
“call of the running tide” came early in Septem- 
ber, and my initial experience had to be with com- 
mercial swordfishing in the hope that I might thus 
gain such information as would later enable me to 
battle the monsters of the deep with the more deli- 
cate instruments of the sportsman. 


| HAD always wanted to go whaling; but that 
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I easily made arrangements with a Gloucestc: 
( Massachusetts) swordfisher, sheltering in Glac. 
Bay, to take me out; and I readily obtained per- 
mission to take an American friend from Maine. 
Mr. L. Ie. Seekins, with me on this new adventure 


We left Sydney at 4 a. m. one Sunday morn- 
ing, motoring to Glace Bay through a thin Nort: 
Atlantic fog. When we arrived we found that 
the fishermen, from sixty-odd vessels parked for 
the night in the little bay, were stirring and mak- 
ing weather prognostications with frank differ 
ences of opinion; a storm warning had been sent 
out, and there seemed to be no hurry to be away. 
Inquiry developed, to our further dismay, that 
our American captain had not come in the night 
before, and that there were no American fisher- 
men sheltering in port. Other arrangements 
would have to be made, but what and how? 


The man who fishes for a living has a certain 
disdain for the man who goes fishing for sport, 
particularly when the latter is a foreigner, and 
when the coveted fish is worth as much in the 
market as a good fat steer. But the man who 
lives by the sea is likely to be friendly and kind- 
hearted, and he is withal a good bit of a. sports- 
man. My experience has taught me much of 
the language and lore of the sea, so I lit my pipe 
and sat down on a small boat with a group of 
fishermen, joining in their conversation and find- 
ing that we had something in common, 

Meeting thus with a cordial sentiment, I at 
length expressed a desire to arrange for a day’s 
outing on one of the Canadian sword-fishing 
vessels. The first captain to whom I broached 
the subject naively stated that he could not take 
us out, as he feared we would be a Jonah to him. 
I only retorted that I should not want to go with 
him as I had always been a good luck fisherman, 
and as I now feared he would break my spell. But 
one of the bystanders laughed and said, “I know 
a man who will take you out—my uncle.” He 
led me over a maze of decks to a small 40-foot, 
auxiliary-power schooner from Lunenburg, the 
home of the famous racing schooner, Bluenose ; 
and he took me down a forward companionway 
into a compartment that served as galley, glory 
hole, and forecastle. Breakfast of odoriferous 
corn beef and succulent cabbage was on the 
stove, and the crew of five were awake and loll- 
ing in their bunks. 

An arrangement was quickly made, for the 
kindly captain was willing to take us out, even 
for nothing more than to please us and have our 
companionship. All hands turned to, the vessel 
was shoved from out a tangle of craft, the en- 
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zine was turned over, the foresail was set for 
steadiness, and we glided out into Cabot Strait, 
some hopeful vessels following, but the more 
cautious remaining in the security of their berths. 

Great clouds of fog drifted over the water, but 
illusive patches of blue sky peeped through here 
and there. At times the fog thickened, and then 
again it looked like clearing. But as the sun 
rose above the horizon the fog lifted so that we 
could look back at the precipitous cliffs, the 
great Cape Breton coal mines, the autumn-tinted 
slopes, and the Marconi wireless station near 
Table Head from which the first wireless mes- 
sage was sent “crackling” a few years ago across 
the Atlantic. 

The vibrating vessel sped rapidly outward over 
the inner shoals, passed the bold and bleak 
heads of Cow Bay, and hove into sight of Flint 
Island—a low, rangy bit of earth with a light 
tower a little back of the center and a building 
on either side, giving it a 


whose immortal route we were now crossing. We 
soon entered that bank of low visibility and en- 
countered an adverse tide rift. It was at once 
apparent that conditions did not favor “basking”’ 
or “finning” and that there would probably be no 
opportunity to sight a dark fin near the surface of 
that sad and troubled sea. 

I soon noted a slackening of vigilance, the en- 
gine was shut off, and the vessel was run close 
to the wind under foresail. Two blue-dogs, or 
so-called mackerel sharks, gave us a momentary 
thrill to be followed by disgust at an apparent 
mockery. Two good-sized whales broke water to 
blow a short distance off our port bow, as if taunt- 
ing us for hunting a smaller fry by the same means 
formerly employed to nearly exterminate his 
species of the North Atlantic. We passed a large 
banker that was engaged in a more certain but 
less romantic enterprise of fishing with hand lines 
from its 40 dories. There was life, and move- 

ment, and interest of the 


remarkable resemblance to 
a British cruiser. Two men 
took their so-called 
“chairs” at the foretop- 
mast, and Sam, the har- 
poonman, with slow and 
certain movement, exam- 
ined the troll kegs and 
lines, adjusted his dart, en- 
tered his pulpit at the tip 
of the bowsprit, poised his 
shaft, and took up his 18- 
year vigilance of the grim 
sea. Spark, the brown and 
white dachshund, sat on the 
cover of the deck-hoister, 
shivered, gulped, and looked 
through squinting eyes into 
the dogless distance. The 
smiling captain stood at the 
tiller, shifted from foot to 
foot with the roll of the 
vessel, and sang sea songs 
and gospel hymns. 

The wind freshened, and 
the drifting fog was dis- 
pelled; but out on the hori- 
zon we could see a dense 
fog bank, which the men 
said had hovered there all 
summer hampering them 
as well as Lindbergh and 
other American aviators 


sea, but apparently no Xi- 
phias gladius for us. 

The impassive attitude of 
lookouts and harpooners in 
the chairs and pulpits of 
other swaying masts and 
springing bowsprits made it 
evident that I was no Jonah 
to our vessel or that I had 
Jonahed the whole sword- 
fishing fleet. No one blamed 
me, and I was far from 
blaming myself, for I was 
learning just what I wanted 
to know for future trips. 

We arrived at a _ point 
some 26 miles out at sea, 
and we had traversed the 
finest swordfishing grounds 
—small conflicting branch 
currents from the Arctic 
and Gulf Streams, which 
contain a sort of house that 
Jack built, viz, plant life 
that feeds minute shellfish 
that feed the smaller fry 
that feed the squid and her- 
ring that serve as targets 
and food for the swordfish 
which—. Beneath us there 
was an interesting round 
and conflict of life, but we 

(Continued on page 368) 
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Eugene Schuyler 


AUTHOR, CONSUL AND DIPLOMAT 


By G. Bre Ravnpar, Consul General, Hamburg 
(Continued from the October JouRNAL) 


T WAS not because he was found unworthy 

that in 1869 Eugene Schuyler lost his consul- 

ship in the Russian capital. On the contrary, 
he had done unusually well, traveled extensively 
and established precious contracts. His reports 
to Washington were judzed exceptionally meri- 
torious. But there had been a change at the 
White House, and the campaign of 1868 had pro- 
duced the customary crop of deserving office- 
seekers. So Schuyler was sacrificed and left to 
shift for himself among the Muscovites. How in 
1884 Congress ousted him from his charge as 
Minister to Rumania, Serbia and Greece by fail- 
ing to appropriate any money for the legation will 
be told anon. 


Stranded in Russia, Schuyler took up 
newspaper work as a means of livelihood 
and thus came in touch with the revered 


“war governor” of Pennsylvania, Andrew G. Cur- 
tin, who, in the spring of 1869, had succeeded 
Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, as Minister to St. 
Petersburg. Curtin appointed him Secretary of 
the Legation. Immediately prior to this event he 
had been offered and had accepted appointment 
as Consul at Reval, which post he now promptly 
resigned, since it could only be looked upon as a 
demotion from Moscow. Mr. Schuyler’s service 
of six years, between 1870 and 1876 at the lega- 
tion in St. Petersburg, during which period he 
acted as Charge d’Affaires for 30 out of 70 
months, provided him with the opportunity of 
undertaking a second journey to Turkestan. ITis 
first expedition into Central Asia occurred in 
1868 while he was Consul at Moscow. These 
visits resulted in “Notes of a Journey in Russian 
Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara and Kuldja.” by 
Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D., published in London in 
1876, which volumes gained for the author an in- 
ternational reputation. 

He was a trenchant writer, and certain crit- 
icisms of Russian administration in Turkestan, 
which had reached the attention of the Russian 
Government through the official publication in 
Washington in December, 1874, of Schuyler’s re- 
port to the Department of State seemed to render 
his position untenable. In those days Turkestan 
was the happy hunting grounds of “carpet bag” 
administrators. Samarkand and Tashkent in 
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effect were infinitely far removed from the seat 
of government on the banks of the Neva, and 
policies adopted at St. Petersburg at times under- 
went radical changes before they were applied to 
Kalmucks or Kirghiz. It was charged azainsi 
General Kaufman that, in order to win the cross 
of St. George, which only could be obtained in 
reward for a victory in battle, he invented an in- 
surrection on the part of the Turkomans, al- 
though the latter had submitted and were faith- 
fully observing their engagements, went on the 
warpath and massacred masses of them in cold 
blood—for the sake of the coveted decoration. 
Such was the open-mindedness of the rulers at 
imperial headquarters that, although the Schuyler 
accounts produced no end of stir both at home 
and abroad, the author suffered no disqualifica- 
tion but remained in Russia, most of the time as 
Charge d’Affaires, until February, 1876. 

He had found out that, although still a bachelor, 
he could not continue in Russia where social cus- 
toms made too heavy demands upon his meager 
purse. He wanted to quit, but his friends in 
Washington got him shifted to Constantinople. 
Fate had allotted him a major part in the Euro- 
pean drama, whose saliency embraced Balkan in- 
dependence, the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, the 
Congress of Berlin, and unintentionally he played 
it, the traditional American policy of isolation to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Is perchance, after 
all, American isolation largely a myth? 

Already in Belgrade he had encountered the 
first tangible manifestations of that unrest in the 
Balkans which was destined to have such mo- 
mentous consequences, and he had not been in 
Constantinople but a couple of weeks before he 
was moved to embark upon an errand of inquiry 
into the so-called “Bulgarian atrocities.” When 
duty’s clarion call was heard, Schuyler could be 
counted upon to manfully respond like a true 
chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. 

At Robert College, an American institution of 
learning on the Bosphorus, there were in reg- 
ular attendance a relatively large number of Bul- 
garian students. On its faculty were Ameri- 
can professors thoroughly familiar with and 
constantly cognizant of Bulgarian 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
MIND 


By Herpert O. American Consul, 
Liverpool 


(An address delivered before the members of the 
Rotary Club of Liverpool) 


In the letter which I received some months ago 
from the chairman of your program committee, 
when he did me the honor of inviting me to ad- 
dress you, it was stated that your President was 
desirous of paying especial attention, at your ses- 
sions this year, to the subject of international re- 
lations, and I was asked to choose a subject along 
that line—unless | had a preference for some- 
thing else. Perhaps the committee thought that 
international relations would be a particularly fit- 
ting topic for a representative of a foreign 
nation—a foreign nation whose international re- 
lations with Great Britain for over a century have 
been marked by peace and good will. 1 have 
therefore chosen for the subject of the brief ad- 
dress that I shall give you today “The Interna-~ 
tional Mind.” I claim no credit for the origi- 
nality of this phrase. It was coined, so far as I 
have been able to learn, by our very eminent and 
well-known American statesman, Elihu Root, 
whose words were: “The indispensable prerequi- 
site of lasting peace is the creation of the inter- 
national mind.” 

A “national mind” is a disposition on the part 
of the nationalists, or citizens, of any country, to 
look at certain fundamental matters in the same 
way. These fundamental matters are the unities 
among the diversities of the citizens. There 
must be such unities or there could be no real 
nation. 

I am thinking, not so much about anthropolo- 
gical or ethnological unities—color, complexion, 
hair, facial angle, round heads, long heads, square 
heads—as about ethical unities and _ historical 
unities. 

The international mind is a disposition to seek 
for, and magnify the ethical and historical unities 
of all nations, and to forget the diversities. The 
Chinese have many wise aphorisms. One of them 
goes like this: “In innate qualities men resemble 
each other. In habits they differ widely.” 

St. Paul was an internationalist. We read that 
when he visited Athens and was requested to 

make a speech” from the Areopagus, he said, 
“God has made of one every nation of men,” and 
then from an ethnological unity as a premise, he 
proceeded to argue for ethical and even religious 
unities. 


International mindedness must not be confused 
with a sickly cosmopolitanism that is met with 
sometimes. To be internationally minded does 
not mean to give up one’s country. I can be a 
good American and see the good things in Eng- 
land (and I see a lot of them). You can all be 
good Britishers and yet see the good points in 
your French allies across the Channel. You will 
remember that St. Paul, on one occasion, ex- 
pressed himself as very proud of his Roman 
citizenship. 

There was delivered quite recently a series of 
lectures on British and American international re- 
lations, by Prof. Robert McElroy, formerly of 
Princeton, now of Oxford University. I refer to 
the 1926 lectures on the “Sir George Watson 
Foundation.” Speaking of the international mind 
Professor McElroy said: “It means higher loyalty 
to principles than to places; to ideals than to per- 
sons. It looks upon a nation’s heritage of free- 
dom, not as a possession to be hoarded, but as a 
trust to be executed.” 

We must all admit that there are certain dis- 
tinctive national characteristics. Your nation has 
them; so has mine. They are typified often in 
accepted national symbols: the long lean lank 
figure of Uncle Sam; the rotund and florid John 
Bull; the graceful French Marianne and’ the 
buxom German Gretchen. But because we are 
different we are not therefore superior and the 
others inferior. That is a besetting sin that might 
well be included in the litany. From it “Good 
Lord deliver us.” 

How prone we are to exaggerate these differ- 
ences between nations! (And between individuals 
within the same nation too, do we not?) May 
I tell you a story that gives point to this human 
foible ? 

Some time ago, before the war, it appears that 
a Pole, a Frenchman, a German, and an English- 
man all belonged to the same scientific society, 
and all were required to prepare theses on the 
elephant. 

The Englishman prepared a very breezy paper 
on “Elephant Hunting in Asia and Africa.” The 
German presented a very erudite discussion en- 
titled “Der Elephant, sein Ursprung und Kenn- 
zeichen, mit Beobdachtungen tiber seine Brauch- 
barkeit.”. The Frenchman’s contribution was 
characteristically entitled “L’Eléphant et ses 
Amours.” But the Pole excelled them all in 


nationalism, for his subject (I must give it in 
English) was “The Elephant—and the Polish 
Question.” 
The human tendency to generalise from a few 
instances is very danverous at any time, and in 
(Continued on page 364) 
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SORRY AND DESESPERABLE 


‘To Witom It May Concern. 


Dr. T. S —. of Mazatlan, who signs be 
low in order to give the real truth and authority 
to the American Government, in regards to the 


health of the American Citizen Mr. /———. (€ 
|_—_——-, it says.- 

Regarding the statement of Mr. E——— C. 
L———, who was an American soldier during 


the year 1918, has suffered one attaque into the 
head, in consecuency of which he lost his hear 
and distrubuded his eye. Came to M ancl 
during the month of January of 1928, the same 
attaque has repeted, and to my best knowledge | 
understout well from that he was suffering | 
have attended him during trhee days in his home 
in L S in order to prepare him. 
besides he is suffering from un apendis cronical, 
and ocasional fever, headhakes, and other cases, 
which makes him very sorry and desesperable. 


JAPAN 


Japan! In every truth there is no such coun- 
try. 

This rather startling statement is made upon 
the fair assumption that any man or any nation 
knows his or its name better than does any one 
else. 

There are some beautiful islands in the far 
Pacific which I love—so far West that it is East 
—“Dai Nippon” by name, upon which a disre- 
spectful world has superimposed the incorrect des- 
ignation “Japan.” Neither in oral, written or offi- 
cial communications among themselves do the 
natives speak of their country as other than 
“Nippon.” In my time, 60 years ago, away from 
the treaty ports the majority of the people would 
not know what was meant by the name “Japan.” 
It is in reality a nickname. 

Legend has it that hundreds of years ago the 
Portugese Jesuits came to the “Land of the Rising 
Sun” to introduce their religion. They seemingly 
found the word “Nippon” difficult and corrupted 
it into “Jippon,” the Dutch into “Jap’n,” and later 
the English into broad J-a-p-a-n. 

[I marvel that so proud and sensitive a race 
ruled by the oldest dynasty in the world (2,500 
years) has not before this demanded of the world 
that they be not so miscalled. 


CHARLES ©). SHEPARD, 
Formerly Consul General at Yokohama. 
Pasadena, March, 1928. 
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Ambassador Jacob Gould Schurman called at 
the Department during September. 

Minister Evan E. Young has returned to his 
post in Santo Domingo after leave spent in the 
United States. 


Mr. Jefferson Caffery, formerly Minister to 
san Salvador, is now in the United States on 
leave before proceeding to Bogota, where he has 
heen named Minister. 


Minister Albert H. Washburn, Vienna, has re- 
turned to Vienna after leave in New York and 
New Hampshire and a visit at the Department. 


Minister William Phillips, Ottawa, was in 
Washington during the latter part of September. 


Minister Roy T. Davis has returned to San 
Jose after some time spent in Washington and 
the Department. 


The Hon. William Miller Collier, formerly 
American Ambassador to Chile, called at the De- 
partment during a stay of several days in Wash- 
ington. 

Minister Alfred J. Pearson, Helsingfors, called 
at the Department recently. 


ill 


Personal and official employes: Left to right—Samuel Eventi, 


AT LAGOS, NIGERIA 


chauffeur; Ben assistant 


Opa, 


steward ; Fred Ihegbu, cook and steward; D. O. Martins, chief clerk; Consul R. F. Fernald; Fes- 
tus N. Oddehm, messenger; Sunday Obiajuwon, janitor and gardener ; James Olawale, nightwatch- 
man; Napo, washboy. 
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Consul E. Verne Richardson has been moved 
from the Chelsea Naval Hospital to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, where he is receiving 
further treatment. 


Mr. Leo J. Callahan, Clerk in the Consulate at 
Tampico, visited the Department recently. He is 
resiginng from the Service. 


Consul H. F. Hawley, Windsor, Ontario, called 
at the Department during the latter part of his 
simpie ieave, most of which he spent in making a 
trip turough eastern Canada 


Mr. H. Merrill Benninghoff, Vice Consul at 
Tok,o, was in the Department during October 
to take the examinations for the career service. 


\ we Consul Franklin C. Gowen from the Rome 
Co.isulate General visited Washington and the De- 
partment during his home leave. 


Mir. Herman C. Vogenitz, until recently in 
charze at Progreso, Mexico, was in the Depart- 
meat 0. his way to his new assignment at Ha- 
bana. He and his family spent home leave at 
their home in Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


Mr. Robert English, Vice Consul at Algiers, is 
now in Washington awaiting the next oral exami- 
nations for the career service. He is using three 
weeks of his leave in the Department in order to 
familiar.ze himself with departmental work. 


Consul General William Dawson left the De- 
partmeat on October 1, 1928, for his new post at 
Mexi o City. He had completed four years de- 
partmeatal service as a member of the Executive 
Commitiee of the Foreign Service Personnel 
Board and as Chief Instructor of the Foreign 
Service S hool. The staff of the Personnel Of- 
fice presented him with a set of Dunhill pipes. 


Co.asul Carol H. Foster, who has been on detail 
in the Commercial Office of the Department, has 
sailed for his new post at Rotterdam, his assign- 
ment to Johannesburg having been canceled. 


Consul Joseph F. McGurk, formerly at La Paz, 
has been assigned to the Department for tempo- 
rary duty in the Latin American Division. 


Mr. Samuel H. Wiley, Consul at Cherbourg, 
who has been spending his leave at his home in 
Salisbury, N. C., came to Washington for several 
days in the Department. 
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Mr. Waldimir Kublitzky, Clerk in the Con- 
sulate at Kovno, is passing his leave in Was)- 
ington. 


Diplomatic Secretary E. S. Crocker, Budape-:, 
visited the Department before sailing for his post. 


Mr. Warden M. Wilson has departed for his 
new post in the Paris Embassy on the completion 
of his duties in the Latin American and Current 
Information Divisions of the Department. 


Consul General W. L. Lowrie, Wellington, 
New Zealand, stopped at the Department on his 
return to his post. He sails from San Francisco. 

Diplomatic Secretary Orme Wilson is now on 
leave in the United States. He visited the De- 
partment and has returned to New York, where 
Mrs. Wilson opened their home. 


Mr. Albert Halstead, Consul General at Mon- 
treal, left for his new post at London on Octo- 
ber 3, 1928. He visited the Department for a few 
days during September. 


Vice Consul Raymond A. Hare has departed 
for his post at Constantinople after leave spent 
in Wisconsin and the Department. 

Consul Maxwell M. Hamilton, who had been 
assigned to Kobe, Japan, will not proceed there, 
but will serve an additional period in the Depart- 
ment. 


Vice Consul Joseph F. Burt is now in_ the 
United States on leave. He visited the Depart- 
ment before going West. On the expiration of 
leave he will return to Rio de Janeiro. 


Consul Edward E. Silvers, Antwerp, came to 
the Department for several days during his leave 
of absence. 

Consul Ray Fox, formerly at Puerto Cortes. 
has proceeded to his new post at Winnipeg. He 
and Mrs. Fox motored there from Washington. 


Vice Consul Clarence P. Harper, formerly at 
Edinburgh, called at the Department during his 
leave. He has tendered his resignation and ex- 
pects to remain in Washington. 

Consul General Horace Lee Washington has 
reported for duty in the Department, leaving Con- 
sul Lowell C. Pinkerton in charge at London. 
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Mr. H. L. Hartley has arrived in the Depart- 
ment from London and reported for duty in the 
Foreign Service School. 


Consul Carl O. Spamer has returned to his post 
after leave spent in Baltimore and Washington. 
He made a trip West on trade promotion work 
while there. 

Vice Consul Frank E. McFadden, Bremen, who 
was called home by the death of his brother, came 
to the Department before returning to his post. 


Mr. G. G. Hubbard, Clerk in the Consulate 
General at Antwerp, spent part of a short leave 
in the Department. 


Mr. W. N. Carroll, Vice Consul at London, 
England, after spending his leave in North Caro- 
lina, came to the Department en route to his post. 


Early in October Consul General Theodore 
Jaeckel visited Washington on his way from 
Milan to Halifax. 


Consul Oscar S. Heizer, on leave from Jeru- 
salem, visited his home in Corning, Lowa. 


Consul General Carlton Bailey Hurst, Berlin, 
has sa:‘led for Europe after a leave spent in New 
York State and Washington. He is returning 
with Mrs. Hurst by way of Paris to Berlin. 


Diplomatic Secretary John Hamlin came to the 


Department en route to Buenos Aires from 
Madrid. 

Consul F. A. Henry, on leave from Barcelona, 
called at the Department during September. 


Clerk Raymond P. Barnes, from the Consulate 
at Beirut, is on leave at his home in Roanoke, Va. 


Clerk Wylie G. Borum has returned to his post 
after leave spent at his home in Colliersville, 
Tenn. 

Consul James B. Stewart is now on duty in the 
Department as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Service Personnel Board 
and as Chief Instructor of the Foreign Service 
School, taking the place of Mr. William Dawson. 


Consul Fletcher Warren has been appointed 
an Assistant Editor of the JourRNAL. 


Six members of the Foreign Service School 
have received their assignments and will go to the 
field at the end of their present course, as follows: 

James FE. Brown, Jr., Mexico City. 

Robert P. Joyce, Shanghai. 

Charles S. Reed II, Tokyo. 

Stanley G. Slavens, Lagos. 

Edward G. Trueblood, La Paz. 

Frederick H. Ward, Melbourne. 


Foreign Service Officers will be interested to 
know that the Navy Department has accorded 
them the privilege of the free use of its Radio 
Communications Service for the transmission of 
urgent messages of a private nature when access 
to commercial communication facilities is difficult. 

Such messages, if addressed to points beyond 
the limits of the Naval Communications Service, 
will be handed by the naval authorities to commer- 
cial companies for further transmission to their 
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final destination, but in such cases commercial 
tolls must be prepaid by the sender to the mail 
clerk or other person designated on the ship or 
at the station to receive messages and collect tolls. 


The American Consulate at Guadeloupe was 
unroofed during the destructive hurricane that 
swept the West Indies, Porto Rico, and Florida 
in September, and wind and water caused con- 
siderable damage to the consular premises. 


Consul Russell M. Brooks, Belfast, passed 
through London returning to his post after sick 
leave spent under treatment in Bordeaux. 


A letter was recently received at the Consulate 
at Pernambuco from Boston addressed as follows: 


Nathaniel P. Davis, Esq.. 


Consul, U. S. A., 
Pernambuco, 

Ceara, Manaos, Brazil, 
S. A. 


CONSUL GEORGE M. HANSON 
Died September 17, 1928 


The writer was evidently under the impression 
that the Consul is a traveling salesman and wantec 
to make sure of reaching him somewhere in a 
territory about half the size of the United States. 


Leighton WW. Rogers, formerly Trade Commis- 
sioner at Riga artd Commercial Attaché at War- 
saw, has been appointed Executive Officer of the 
International Civil Aeronautics Conference to be 
held in Washington on December 12, 13 and 14, 


.it was announced recently by the State Depart- 


ment. Mr. Rogers will assume his duties at once 
under the direction of an executive committee 
headed by William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 


Mr. Rogers has been in charge of the Division 
of Foreign Aeronautics and Communications of 
the Department of Commerce. He is regarded 
as an expert in commercial aeronautics. In addi- 
tion to serving in various European capitals, he 
has completed much important work along these 
lines as Foreign Service Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for seven years. 

In the course of his duties Mr. Rogers has had 
considerable experience with the development of 
commercial aeronautics in Europe. For the last 
two years he has been engaged largely in organiz- 
ing the system of gathering and distributing data 
about foreign aeronautical development for the 
Department of Commerce and has conducted that 
department’s campaign to promote the export 
trade in American aircraft and equipment. 


During the International Radiotelegraph Con- 
ference in Washington last year Mr. Rogers 
served as assistant secretary. In May and June 
of this year he organized and conducted the 6,000- 
mile air tour of the United States for the French 
Commercial Aeronautics Commission. 

A preliminary outline of the plans for the pres- 
ent conference indicate that 54 foreign countries 
have been invited by the State Department to send 
delegates and guests. The conference has been 
called at the suggestion of President Coolidge and 
under authorization of a joint resolution of Con- 
gress. Arrangements are being carried out under 
the direction of the Executive Committee headed 
hy Assistant Secretary MacCracken 


Surgeon Walter L. Treadway, United States 
Public Health Service, who is now on temporary 
detail in London, has successfully recovered from 
an operation undergone in consequence of a sud- 
den attack of appendicitis. 
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Vice Consul B. M. Hulley won first prize in a 
combined stroke and match play competition at 
Stockholm in the latter part of August. 


On September 8, 1928, Vice Consul Horace M. 
Sanford, of Ottawa, was presented with an ebony 
cane, suitably engraved, by his colleagues in the 
Legation and the Consulate General, upon the 
occasion of his completion of 30 years as a con- 
sular officer. In presenting the cane, Consul Gen- 
eral Irving N. Linnell spoke warmly of Mr. San- 
ford’s long and loyal service in the Consulate 
General, and read the following letter from the 
Acting Secretary of State: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., September 5, 1928. 


Dear Mr. SAnrorp: [| have noted with gratifi- 
cation the approach of September 9, 1928, the 
thirtieth anniversary of your entry into the Serv- 
ice, and have pleasure in taking advantage of the 
occasion to extend to you my congratulations upon 
the completion of this long period of successful 
and satisfactory service. It is a distinct pleasure 
to note the degree of loyalty and faithfulness 
which has characterized the performance of your 
official duties, and which is demonstrated by the 
records of the Department. 

With best wishes for your future welfare, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. Reupen Crark, Jr., 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Sanford also received telegrams and letters 
of congratulation from Mr. William Phillips, 
American Minister at Ottawa; Mr. John G. 
Foster, former Consul General at Ottawa; and 
Consul J. D. Hickerson, formerly assigned to 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Owen W. Gaines, recently Vice Consul and 
Clerk at Corinto, Nicaragua, has been assigned 
to Madrid and assumed his duties on September 7. 


Consul Maurice L. Stafford, Madrid, departed 
on 30 days’ leave September 15, leaving Vice 
Consul Owen M. Gaines in charge. Mr. Stafford 
planned to visit at Santander, his first consular 
post, and then proceed to London. 


Consul Herbert S. Bursley left Guaymas on 
September 14, 1928, for a short trip to the West 
Coast. He was under orders from the Department 
to confer with the business men of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and also attended the Pa- 


cific Foreign Trade Convention held at Los 
Angeles on September 18, 19 and 20. Mrs. 
Bursley and their two children, Patrick and Mary, 
are visiting in Nogales for a few days. 

It is also understood that Consul Bursley is 
taking a few days’ leave in order to avail himself 
of a few breaths of cool air before returning to 
superheated Guaymas. 


FROM CUBA 


On September 8 the Ambassador, Col. Noble 
Brandon Judah, left via Key West for his cur- 
rent 60 days’ leave in the United States, which he 
expected to spend in Washington and Chicago. 


Mr. C. B. Curtis, Counselor of Embassy, re- 
turned to his post on September 10, from the bal- 
ance of his leave, which was spent with his family 
in Litchfield, Conn. Mrs. Curtis and the chil- 
dren are expected to join him the latter part of 
October. 


Maj. James C. R. Schwenck, Military Attaché, 
left Habana on August 1 for 60 days’ home leave, 
to be spent mostly in Pennsylvania. 


There have been numerous changes among the 
junior members of the Embassy Staff recently, 
Harold L. Williamson, in Habana for two years, 
having been transferred to Paris, and Walter 
T. Prendergast, who was almost “aplatanado,” 
with three years’ service in Habana, having 
been temporarily assigned to the Department. 
Mr. Williamson and his family left on the S. S. 
Siboney on July 14, and are spending their annual 
leave at Biarritz before Mr. Williamson proceeds 
to Paris to undertake his duties. Mr. Prender- 
gast is already in Washington, arriving by way 
of New Orleans and California and points west 
and north. 


To make up for losses Copley Amory, Jr., Third 
Secretary of Embassy, arrived in Habana on 
July 16 to take up his new duties. He was tem- 
porarily assigned to the Department, and had pre- 
viously been Secretary of Legation at Teheran, 
Persia. 

Mrs. L. J. Keena, with Miss Keena and Mas- 
ters David and Peter Keena, left Habana on Sep- 
tember 8 on the S. S. Siboney, after a summer in 
this city with the Consul General. Mrs. Keena 
will return as soon as the children have been 
placed in schools in the United States and Eng- 
land, 
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Consul John Q. Wood was welcomed in Ha- 
hana on September 3 on his return journey to his 
post at Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Consuls Edward I. Nathan and Lucien N. Sul- 
livan have returned from their leaves. Mr. 
Nathan resumed charge at Santiago de Cuba on 
September 6, and ‘Mr. Sullivan at Cienfuegos on 
August 29. We hope that next time they can 
spare us more time when they pass through 
Habana. 


Vice Consul Henry T. Dwyer returned from 
60 days’ home leave, which he spent at his home 
in Providence, I., on July 24. Vice Consul 
Charles F. Payne returned from simple leave in 
Virginia and Washington, D. C., on September 
10. Vice Consul William B. Murray has joined 
the artist colony at Provincetown, Mass., for his 
60 days’ leave. Mr. Murray surprises us. 


The Consular Service loses, the Department 
of Commerce gains, and Habana maintains its 
status quo, for Consular Clerk Oscar B. Strach- 
hein is now Assistant Trade Commissioner. 
Strachbein, still in Habana, still in the Horter 
Buildings, but with his desk on the floor above the 
Consulate. He starts his new duties November 1, 
after a leave spent in Charlottesville, Va. 


The baby of the office is now Vice Consul Ran- 
dolph Harrison, who arrived on July 11, thus 
succeeding to the title held by Vice Consul Charles 
A. Page, who arrived in April. 


FROM LONDON 


On the eve of the departure of Consul General 
Horace Lee Washington for his assignment at the 
Department he was presented, in token of pleasant 
regard and good wishes, with a silver salver and a 
mahogany smoking set, the gifts, respectively, of 
the officers in the consulates of the London super- 
visory district and of the officers and staff at the 
Consulate General. Similarly the wives of the 
officers at London presented Mrs. Washington 
with a carved jade pendant. In accordance with 
what was believed to be the wish of Consul Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Washington, the presentations were 
made without formal ceremony. 


Mr. William F. Busser, who has been a Clerk 
in the American Consulate at Vienna during the 
past three and one-half years, has resigned from 
the Service in order to enter this month the 
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Wharton School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia, his native city. 


On Monday, September 10, Mr. Tarleton Win- 
chester, chief European Director of the United 
States Lines; Dr. Michael Slattery, General Field 
Director of the Lines at New York; and Mr. 
I. W. Richards, the West of England Representa- 
tive of the Lines, gave a dinner at the Angel 
Hotel, Cardiff, returning the compliment of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of Cardiff. 

The object of the dinner was to facilitate the 
free exchange of views regarding the possibility 
of establishing a regular steamship service be- 
tween Cardiff and the United States, and informal 
speeches were made by a number of those present, 
including Consul Busser. 


Consul Digby A. Willson, of Bristol, when 
beginning his 30 days’ golfing tour of Ire- 
land had the misfortune to get bunkered. He 
played the difficult shot onto the green, but in the 
effort sprained his ankle and spent the rest of his 
completely spoiled heliday on crutches. 


On September 1 Consuls Willson and Brett 
from Bristol motored up to Birmingham and 
spent the night with Consul Harry Campbell, ex- 
changing reminiscences of Paraguay and Chile. 
Sunday they returned to Bristol in Consul Camp- 
bell’s car. On Labor Day Consul Campbell re- 
turned home, taking Mr. and Mrs. Brett with 
him, who motored back to Bristol next day. There 
should be material here for a considerable report 


on the roads and scenery between Birmingham and 
Bristol. 


Consul General George S. Messersmith passed 
through Southampton on September 13 en route 
for his new post at Buenos Aires. 


Consul Homer Brett, recently on detail at 
Bristol and just assigned to Milan, has been 
granted 30 days’ leave to be taken while en route. 
The time will be spent principally in Paris. 


FROM SINGAPORE 


Vice Consul Duncan M. White spent a few 
days in Singapore in August while en route from 
Surabaya, Java, to his new post at Prague. 


Mr. Reginald A. Zumstein has been appointed 
Honorary Vice Consul at Penang. 
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Vice Consul Terry S. Hinkle, Singapore, re- 
cently had the distinction of certifying an invoice 
covering a shipment of four live elephants. It 
was the largest shipment of this sort from Singa- 
pore in recent years. 


Rev. R. L. Archer, Honorary Vice Consul at 
Medan, who is also Superintendent of the 
Sumatra Methodist Mission, recently went on a 
five-day walking trip through the jungles of that 
island. He is well acquainted with the native 
language and traveled without a pack or food 
supply. 

A daughter, Princess Little Bird, was born on 
August 23, 1928, at Kuala Lumpur, Federated 
Malay States, to Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. 
Thunderface. She is believed to be the first 
American Indian child born on the Malay 
Peninsula. 


MARRIAGES 


Bowman-Fox. Miss Elizabeth Bowman and 
Consul Ray Fox were married at Germantown, 
Md., on September 18, 1928. 


Stanfield-Littell. Miss Charlotte Leviseur Stan- 
field was married to Vice Consul John S. Littell 
at St. Thomas Church in New York on Septem- 
ber 27, 1928. Mr. Littell has been assigned as 
language student at Peking. 


Olmsted-Chapin. On September 1, 1928, at 
Prout’s Neck, Me., Mrs. Elizabeth Brosius Olm- 
sted and Vice Consul Vinton Chapin were mar- 
ried. Mr. Chapin is in the Treaty Division of the 
Department. 


King-Colman. Miss Myrito Ernestine King 
and Mr. George Tilden Colman were married on 


October 12, 1928, at Greeley, Colo. Mr. Colman’ 


was formerly Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


BIRTHS 


A daughter, Elizabeth Anne, was born on Sep- 
tember 1, 1928, at Bordeaux, France, to Consul 
and Mrs. Lucien Memminger. 


A daughter, Dawn Marguerite, was born at 
Stuttgart, Germany, to Consul and Mrs. Conger 
Reynolds on September 5, 1928. 


DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE CHANGES 


Mr. Harold R. Buckley, who has been an As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Sydney, Australia, 
is being transferred as a Trade Commissioner to 
Paris to replace Trade Commissioner H. H. Kelly, 
who is resigning from the Service. 

Mr. Thomas C. Ballagh has been appointed an 
Assistant Trade Commissioner and assigned to 
Buenos Aires. Mr. Ballagh will sail for his post 
October 6 on the Pan American. 

Mr. Charles K. Morris, who was recently as- 
signed as Clerk to Commercial Attaché at Con- 
stantinople, is being transferred as Assistant 
Trade Commissioner to Accra. 

Mr. Wilbur Kk. Hoyt, who has been an Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner at Manila, is being trans- 
ferred to Tientsin, China. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Surgeon Grover A. Kempf. Relieved from 
duty at Washington, D. C., on or about October 
3, 1928, and assigned to duty at Warsaw, Poland. 

Assistant Surgeon FE. R. Pelikan. Relieved 
from duty at Quarantine Station, Manila, P. L., 
and assigned to duty at Hongkong, China. 

Assistant Surgeon F. R. Brunot. Relieved 
from duty at Hongkong, China, and assigned to 
duty at Manila, P. I. 

Assistant Surgeon E. B. Archer. Relieved 
from duty at Hamburg, Germany, about Decem- 
ber 1, and assigned to duty at Bremen, Germany. 


NECROLOGY 


Mr. Udolpho W. Burke, formerly American 
Consular Agent in Perth, Western Australia, died 
on July 19, 1928, after a short illness. 

Mr. Burke was born in New York City in 1866, 
and in 1876, owing to his father having been ap- 
pointed to the United States Consular Service at 
Hamburg, he was taken to Germany, where he 
received his education and remained there until 
1885. He then returned to the United States and 
for several years was associated with commercial 
enterprises there. 

In 1895 he arrived in Western Australia as the 
representative of American firms. In 1911 he was 
appointed as American Consular Agent for West- 
ern Australia, although previously he had on sev- 
eral occasions filled the position as Acting Amer- 
ican Consular Agent there. 

He resigned his position as American Consular 
Agent in 1921, owing to his business engage- 
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ments having become so extensive that he was 
obliged to devote his efforts entirely to them. 

During the many years he spent in this state he 
was surrounded by a large circle of friends, both 
commercial and social, all of whom regretted his 
decease. 


Mr. Edward L. Adams, retired Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer, died on the afternoon of October 2, 
1928, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Perey A. 
Walker, Rosemont, Booterstown, Ireland. 


George M. Hanson, Consul at Colon, Panama, 
died at his post on September 17, 1928. His re- 
mains were cremated and the ashes returned t® 
Fillmore, Utah, for burial. He is survived by a 
widow and a son, Lieut. E. G. Hanson, U. S. 
Navy. Mr. Hanson entered the Service in 1912, 
after engaging in teaching, work in a county 
treasurer's office, and acting as private secretary 
to a Senator. He served at Hobart, Sandakan, 
Prince Rupert, Liege, Trieste, and Colon. 


Col. Charles Hinman Graves, Minister to 
Sweden and Norway in 1905 and Minister to 
Sweden from 1906 to 1914, died at Santa Barbara, 
Calif., on October 7, 1928. He served through 
the Civil War, being promoted from sergeant to 
licutenant colonel, and was breveted four times 
for gallantry in action. He was a member of the 
Minnesota Senate in 1875-1878 and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 1889-1891. In 
1881 he served as mayor of Duluth. 


Funeral services for William Henry Bishop, 
former Consul at Palermo, were held on Septem- 
ber 2, 1928, at Brooklyn, Conn. Following the 
service the body was taken to East Haven for 
burial. Among the many floral tributes was a 
wreath from Yale University, where Professor 
Bishop formerly was an instructor in modern 
languages and another from the New Haven In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters, of which he was a 
graduate. At East Haven there was present at 
the burial service a delegation of the members 
of the faculty of Yale University. 


Mr. Daniel Mayer, of New York, whose gen- 
erous cooperation so greatly contributed to the 
success of many functions held by the Depart- 
ment of State Club in the past four years, died in 
London on August 23, 1928. Under Mr. Mayer’s 
concert management were some of the world’s 
celebrated artists, and of these Miss Dusolina 


Giannini and Mr. Mischa Levitzki appeared be- 
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fore the club several times. Mr. Mayer was also 
instrumental in sending the Kibalchich Russian 
Choir to Washington for a special concert before 
the club. The death of Mr. Mayer will occasion 
regret to all who had knowledge of his career an:| 
his influence in the musical profession. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
CHANGES 


The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since September 15, 
1928: 

Richard C. Dutrow, of Maryland, recently as- 
signed Vice Consul, Manaos, Brazil, has resigned. 


Robert O'D. Hinckley, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, commissioned Vice Consul and_ trans- 
ferred from the Legation at Panama, where he 
served as Third Secretary, to Colon as Vice 
Consul. 

George M. Graves, of Vermont, now Vice Con- 
sul, Mukden, assigned Vice Consul Hankow. 


Maxwell M. Hamilton, of Iowa, reassigned to 
Department, assignment as Consul, Kobe, can- 
celed. 


H. Livingston Hartley, of Massachusetts, Vice 
Consul, London, assigned to Foreign Service 
School, Department. 


Thomas McEnelly, of New York, now detailed 
Consul, Ojinaga, Mexico (a temporary office), 
assigned Consul, Barcelona. 


W. Mayo Newhall, Jr., of California, now Vice 
Consul and Language Officer, Peking, assigned 
Vice Consul, Tientsin. 
Samuel H. Piles, of Washington, has resigned 
American Minister to Colombia. 


as 


Philander L. Cable, of Ilinois, now First Sec- 
retary of Embassy at Buenos Aires, assigned 
First Secretary of Embassy at Berlin. 


Marcel E. Malige, of Idaho, now Consul, Paris, 
assigned Consul, Glasgow. 


Edward B. Rand, of Louisiana, now Vice Con- 
sul, Cartagena, assigned Vice Consul, Cali, 
Colombia. 
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John C. Wiley, of Indiana, now First Secre- 
tary of Embassy at Berlin, designated Counselor 
of Legation and assigned as Counselor of the 
Legation at Managua. 


Edward L. Adams, Foreign Service Officer, re- 
tired, died October 2 in Dublin. 


James E. Brown, Jr., of Pennsylvania, now a 
member of the Foreign Service School in the De- 
partment, assigned Vice Consul, Mexico City. 

Robert P. Joyce, of California, now a member 
of the Foreign Service School in the Department, 
assigned Vice Consul, Shanghai, China. _ & 

Alexander C. Kirk, of Illinois, Foreign Service 
Officer, now on duty in the Department, assigned 
Iirst Secretary, Rome, Italy. 


Charles S. Reed, 2d, of Ohio, now a member of 
the Foreign Service School in the Department, 
assigned Vice Consul, Tokyo, Japan. - 


Stanley G. Slavens, of Texas, now a member of 
the Foreign Service School in the Department, 
assigned Vice Consul, Lagos, Nigeria. 


Edward G. Trueblood, of Illinois, now a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Service School in the Depart- 
ment, assigned Vice Consul, La Paz, Bolivia. 


Frederick H. Ward, of New Jersey, now a 
member of the Foreign Service School in the De- 
partment, assigned Vice Consul, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

Non-Career 

T. J. Lemoine has been appointed American 
Consular Agent, Bocas del Toro, Panama, suc- 
ceeding T. J. Mitchell, of Massachusetts, resigned. 


Granville Oury-Jackson, of Michigan, now 
Clerk in the consulate, Durango, Mexico, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul there. 

Russell B. Jordan, of Wyoming, Vice Consul, 
Yokahoma, appointed Vice Consul, Hankow. 


Charles F. Payne, of Ohio, now Vice Consul, 
Habana, appointed Vice Consul, Colon. 


John P. Elliott, of Maryland, Vice Consul, 
Warsaw, has resigned. 


Bernard F. Heiler, of Massachusetts, now Vice 
Consul, Genoa, appointed Vice Consul, Dresden. 


Stanley R. Lawson now Vice Consul, Dresden, 
appointed Vice Consul, Genoa. 


Albert V. Morris, of New York, Vice Consul, 
Warsaw, has resigned. 


Leo E. Schumacher, of Missouri, now Vice 
Consul, Glasgow, appointed Vice Consul, Berlin. 


Hernan C. Vogenitz, of Ohio, now Vice Consul, 
Progreso, appointed Vice Consul, Habana. 


Harold C. Wood, of Massachusetts, appointed 
Vice Consul, Vera Cruz; appointment as Vice 
Consul, Mexico City, having been canceled. 


Casimir T. Zawadzki, now Vice Consul, Mu- 
nich, appointed Vice Consul, Berlin. 

Robert C. Coudray, of Rhode Island, now Clerk 
in the consulate at Mukden, China, appointed Vice 
Consul there. 


Gaston A. Cournoyer, of New Hampshire, now 
Vice Consul, Campbellton, appointed Vice Consul, 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 


C. Clarence Frick, of Nebraska, now Vice Con- 
sul, Munich, Germany, has resigned. 


Harry H. Hall, of Pennsylvania, now Vice Con- 


sul, Riga, Latvia, appointed Vice Consul, War- 
saw, Poland. 


Robert Henderson, now Acting American Con- 
sular Agent, Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul there. 


G. Otis Ogden, of Indiana, now Vice Consul, 
Caracas, Venezuela, has resigned. 


Girvan Teall, of New York, now Vice Consul, 
Vienna, Austria, has resigned. 


COMMERCIAL 


A total of 1,700 reports, of which 738 were 
rated miscellaneous, was received during the 
month of September, 1928, as compared with 
1907 reports, of which 803 were rated miscel- 
laneous during the month of August. 

There were 334 Trade Lists transmitted to 
the Department for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce during the month of Sep- 
tember, 1928, as compared with 419 Trade Lists 
received during the month of August, 1928. 
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Three thousand and seventy-six World Trade 
Directory Reports were also received by the De- 
partment during the month of September, 1928, 
as against 2,442 in August. 

The Department received 3,963 Trade Letters 
during the month of September as compared 
with 4,056 in August, 1928. 


FROM NAPLES 


The New York State naval training ship 
Vewport, Captain James H. Tomb, U. S. N., re- 
tired, in command, arrived in Naples August 14, 
from Villefranche, France, with 97 cadets “aboard. 
Captain Tomb called upon Consul General Bying- 
ton and later, accompanied by Consul Nester, offi- 
cial calls were paid upon the Governor of Naples 
and local commanding officers of the Army and 
Navy. The vessel remained in port until August 
21. During his visit in Naples Captain Tomb 
was entertained at various times by Consul Gen- 


eral Byington and other officers of the Consular 
staff. 


During the visit of the Newport the son of 
Consul Wormuth, Johns, New Brunswick, 
called at the Consulate General to pay his re- 
spects. Young Wormuth is a cadet on the train- 
ing ship. 

Vice Consul Walton Ferris and Dr. Hollings- 
worth, Public Health Surgeon, both at Palermo, 
were recent week-end visitors in Naples. 


Special Trade Commissioner Joseph Marrone, 
stationed at Rome, accompanied by Mrs. Marrone, 
was a visitor in Naples during the latter part of 
Auzust. Mr. Marrone and Consul Redecker 
made a trip to Sorrento in order to investigate 
the walnut situation in that region. 


Vice Consul Franklin G. Gowen, Rome, was 
a week-end visitor in Naples during the latter 
part of August. 


Miss Maxine Jordan, sister of Vice Consul 
Royal R. Jordan, of Constantinople, reached 
Naples on August 26 en route to the United 
States after a visit of several months with her 
brother in Constantinople. 


Mrs. Alfred T. Nester, wife of Consul Nester, 
returned to Naples on August 27, on the S. S. 
Saturnia, after a visit with her family in the 
United States. 
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Consul and Mrs. Leonard G. Dawson arrived 
in Naples on September 1, by automobile, en 
route to Switzerland for local leave. Consul 
Dawson was entertained at luncheon by the offi- 
cers stationed in Naples. 


Consul William Carter 
visited Naples in September. 
absence in Italy. 


Burdett, Brussels, 
He was on leave of 


On September 17 Vice Consul Armstrong left 
Naples for 30 days leave to be spent mainly in 
Corsica. On the same day Vice Consul Beau- 
mont returned to Naples from home leave in the 
United States. 


Consul Travers, of Palermo, also arrived in 
Naples on September 17 on the S. S. Conte 
Grande, accompanied by Mrs. Travers and two 
children, after having spent home leave in the 
United States. In the evening the officers of the 
Consulate General gave a dinner at the Allezria 
to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Travers and Vice Con- 
sul Beaumont back to Italy. 


On September 19 the officers of the Naples 
Consulate General gave a special luncheon at 
Gambrinus Restaurant to celebrate the birthday 
anniversary of Consul General Byington. In the 
evening Consul General Byington gave a delight- 
ful dinner party at his villa at Posillipo. 


Vice Consul Duncan M. White, from Sura- 
baya, who has been transferred to Prague, visited 
the Genoa Consulate General on August 4 on his 
way to his post. 


Mr. F. M. Huntington-Wilson, former Under- 
Secretary of State (1909-1913) recently called at 
the Genoa Consulate General. Mr. Huntington- 
Wilson is making an extended tour through 
Europe. 

Consul Leon Dominian and Mrs. Dominian 
spent their annual leave in various parts of Swit- 
zerland. Consul Dominian resumed charge of 
the Consulate General at Rome during the early 
part of September. 


Consul Sidney Eugene O’Donoghue, Malta. 
spent a day in Rome during the early part of 
August while en route to Switzerland on simple 
leave. 


Vice Consul Franklin G. Gowen, Rome, will 
relinquish his duties as Vice Consul there on 
September 1 preparatory to his departure for the 
United States on home leave. 


Miss G. Edith Bland, of the Consulate General 
at Zurich, together with Miss O. B. Moussman, 


of the Commercial Attaché’s office of the same 
city, called at the Florence Consulate on August 
24, on a tour they were making through Italy on 
their leave of absence. 


Irwin B. Laughlin, ex-Minister to Greece, For- 
eign Service Officer, retired, Mrs. Laughlin and 
their two children have been in Venice and called 
at the Consulate. 


Robert Underwood Johnson, ex-Ambassador to 
Italy, recently called at the Consulate in Venice 
where he has been stopping for a week or more. 


Franklin M. Gunther, American Minister to 
egypt and Mrs. Gunther were in Venice on Sep- 
tember 8 en route to their new post, Cairo. 

Warren D. Robbins, American Minister to 
Salvador and Mrs. Robbins were in Venice the 
first week in September on leave. 


Trojan Kodding, Third Secretary of Legation, 
Sofia, spent a couple of weeks of leave in Venice 
in the first part of September, and left for Sofia 
to take charge of the legation temporarily when 
Minister Wilson goes to Bucharest and before 
Minister Schoenfeld’s arrival. 


Consul James G. Carter, Calais, France, and 
Mrs. Carter were in Venice a few days in the 
middle of September, on leave. 

Vice Consul Durward Grinstead, and Mrs. 
Grinstead and their daughter were in Venice on 
leave of absence during the first part of Sep- 
tember. 


Assistant Commercial Attaché A. A. Osborne, 
Rome, and Mrs. Osborne were in Venice on Sep- 
tember 15 after having been to Carrara. 


Consul Leonard G. Dawson, Messina, Italy, 
and Mrs. Dawson stopped in Venice for several 


days during the middle part of September and 
called at the Consulate. 
Edward Davis, Lieutenant Colonel, United 


States Army, Military Attaché, Belgrade, Mrs. 
Davis and their children were in Venice during 
the first week in September on leave of absence 
motoring in Italy. 


Consul General Jaeckel reassumed charge of 
the Milan Consulate on August 27, after a short 


leave spent in France, Switzerland, and Northern 
Italy. He joined his children, Masters Theodore 
R., John R., and Hugo at St. Vincent, Val 
d’Aosta, where they have been spending the 
month of August, returning with them to Milan. 


Mrs. High S. Miller, wife of Consul Miller, 


recently returned to Milan. She has been staying 
at Baveno, on Lake Maggiore. 


SPANISH LUNCHEONS 


Due to the guiding interest of Consul General 


William Dawson and_ several colleagues the 
weekly Spanish luncheon club will complete 


shortly its fourth year. Through Mr. Dawson’s 
transfer to Mexico City the club loses his attend- 
ance but he has passed his interest to Mr. James 
B. Stewart. During the past 12 months there 
have been several friendly contests and awards 
for the best records of attendance. Visiting For- 
ern Service officers visiting in Washington who 
speak Spanish are invited to attend each Wednes- 
day. 


NASHVILLE CONVENTION 
FEATURES FOREIGN 
TRADE 


Foreign trade has been recognized by American 
Chambers of Commerce as an essential feature of 
their activities, and a session exclusively devoted 
to foreign trade will be held for the first time 
this year at the Fourteenth Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries, which meets at Nashville, Tenn. on 
October 21-24, next. The departmental foreign 
trade session will be held on Tuesday afternoon, 
October 22, under the chairmanship of O. Kk. 
Davis, secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council. 

There are now 68 cities in the United States 
who have special foreign trade departments work- 
ing under or in cooperation with their Chambers 
of Commerce. Four years ago only 36 cities had 
given foreign trade a corresponding place in their 
activities toward municipal growth. 

“It is thus evident,” declares Mr. Davis in a 
statement issued by the National Foreign Trade 
Council, “that foreign trade now occupies twice 
as important a position in the affairs of our Cham- 
bers of Commerce as it did four years ago. Un- 
doubtedly, this is part of the merchandising move- 
ment by which American industry is concentrated 
on distribution as an indispensable offset to our 
progress in mass production. The foreign market 
is stable and profitable and contains within itself 
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the insurance of a world-wide distribution of risk. 

“Consequently Chambers of Commerce have 
lately had to answer, day in and day out, two or 
three times as many questions about foreign trade, 
questions of technique, policy, credit ratings, ex- 
port advertising, packing, banking accommoda- 
tions, etc., as they did a few years ago. 

The program at the foreign trade departmental 
gathering at Nashville will include addresses by 
Arthur J. Farmer, Foreign Trade Secretary of 
the Portland (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce; 
W. J. Mahoney, Foreign Trade Secretary of the 
Merchants Association of New York City; Pren- 
tice L. Terry, District Manager of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Louisville, Ky. ; 
I. L. Bacher, Manager of the Foreign Depart- 
ment, United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
a foreign trade secretary from a middle west 
chamber of commerce still to be selected. The 
program will thus cover the principal services 
offered by foreign trade secretaries at typical ports 
on both coasts and at the large manufacturing 
cities of the interior. Mr. Davis will also preside 
over a luncheon which will immediately precede 
the conference. 

About 500 Chamber of Commerce Secretaries 
are expected to attend the gathering from all parts 
of the country. 


THE AUCKLAND CON- 
SULAR CORPS 


The JourRNAL has received from Monsieur Paul 
Ad. Serre, Consul for France at Auckland, New 
Zealand, a set of pamphlets, The Consular Corps 
of Auckland, for the years from 1924 to 1928. 
The booklets contain a record of the elected deans 
of the corps and deputy deans of the corps, 
changes by death and transfer, a personal direc- 
tory of the 16 consular offices there, a list of the 
national holidays of the countries represented, the 
rules of the consular corps, reprints of important 
speeches made by members of the consular body, 
and correspondence with local officials of interes 
permanent interest to the corps. The rules are 
reprinted below as being of interest to American 
consular officers at other posts: 

RULES OF THE CONSULAR CORPS 
CREATED AT AUCKLAND ON OcToBER 11, 1923 
1. The Consuls and Vice Consuls in residence 

in Auckland, 16 in number, constitute themselves 
in a “Consular Corps” in order to give more 
weight to their official standing and for the 
furtherance of professional and friendly relations 
amongst themselves. 
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2. A Dean and a Deputy-Dean are elected, 
either by secret ballot or by a show of hands 
(preferably by ballot). The Deputy-Dean acts 
in lieu of the Dean in his absence. The Dean and 
Deputy-Dean are appointed for three years, after 
which a new election takes place, when they may 
be re-elected. 

3. The Dean will send convocations to the 
different members whenever he deems it necessary 
to assemble the Consular Corps, but a general 
meeting of the Corps will take place, every year, 
during the month of October. 

+. At any meeting, five members will be suffi- 
cient to make a quorum. 

5. The Dean will distribute to members of the 
Consular Corps a list of the national holidays of 
the countries represented in Auckland, in order 
to facilitate the usual exchange of courtesies on 
these dates. 

6. On the eve of Christmas Day, the Dean will 
telegraph to the Governor-General, the Prime 
Minister, and the Mayor of Auckland to offer the 
compliments of the season in the name of the 
Consular Corps. 

7. In case of decease of a member of the Royal 
Family or of a high British personality, the Dean 
will telegraph to the Governor-General the con- 
dolences of the Corps. 

8. At the beginning of each year, the Dean will 
distribute to each of the members of the Corps 
a printed list, made up to date, of the members 
of the Consular Corps, in the following order: 
Dean, Deputy-Dean, Consuls, by order of the 
dates of their exequatur, and Vice-Consuls, with 
the addresses of their offices and private resi- 
dences. Such list to be forwarded to the Gove- 
ernment and to the local authorities, also to the 
Press and to the editors of the Directories. 

9, A Consular dinner may take place every 
year, on the eve of the King’s Birthday. A few 
officials may be invited as guests. 

10. On the morning of the King’s Birthday 
the Consular Corps, headed by the Dean or 
Deputy-Dean, will offer their respects to the Gov- 
ernor-General if he be in Auckland at the time, 
or send him a letter of congratulations. 

11. In November of each year a Concert by 
invitations may be organized in the Town Hall 
Concert Chamber, with the help of local talent, 
to recognize the services rendered to Consuls 
during the course of the year, by the official and 
municipal authorities. 

12. Invitations will be issued by the Dean, in 
the name of his colleagues, and each member will 
be entitled to 20 tickets. 
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13. In case of death of a Consul, Vice-Con- 
sul, or a high local notability, the Dean will send 
convocations to the members of the Corps to 
attend the funeral, and will also send a wreath 
in their name. 

14. A fee of one guinea per year will be paid 
by each member to the Deputy-Dean, acting as 
Treasurer, for the formation of an Emergency 
Fund. 

15. In case of departure of the Dean, during 
his term of office, the Deputy-Dean will assemble 
the Consular Corps in order to appoint his suc- 
cessor. 


OVER THE ANDES 


(Continued from page 343) 


At the summit the wind blew strong and cold. 
It sent sand and even minute stones to prick our 
faces. I wore a cap to prevent its adding at my 
expense a further grave to what is called a ceme- 
tery of hats. 

From the altitude of 11,000 feet we wound our 
way down the eastern slope of the range the driver 
keeping the car geared in “second” since it would 
he out of the question to use the brakes to check 
its speed for such a long distance, and at noon 
we arrived at San Miguel. Just before we 
reached that destination we were met by a large 
automobile truck gaily decorated with the yellow, 
blue, and red flags of Colombia. It was filled 
with people. In the center of the group was San 
Miguel’s most beautiful maiden, la Reina de 
Alegria (Queen of Joy), joy for the accomplish- 
ment of the great two-years’ task of building the 
highway over which we had just come. The new 
road had come to give San Miguel its first better 
than pony and mule communication with the out- 
side world. From the decorated truck came 
shouts of welcome, the waving of flags, and the 
throwing of serpentines over the automobile occu- 
pied by the big railway chief who had been se- 
lected to head opening ceremonies of the new 
highway. Then the truck turned about and led 
the procession on into the town. 

Along the main and almost only street of San 
Miguel men, women, and children stood gazing 
in amazement at the grandest event of their lives. 
Both sides of the street were lined with them. At 
first little boys trotted along beside the slow- 
moving automobiles. They would touch the hood, 
a fender, or a bumper to see what it was like. 
Then they became bolder and filled the running 
hoards for the thrill of a ride. It was worth a lot 
to observe the spectators and realize that we fur- 
nished a marvelous spectacle for them. Living 
over beyond the high ridge of the central range 


of the Andes they had heard much and seen 
nothing of the marvels of the outside world. The 
stories of what civilization had created in the 
world beyond were as mere fairy tales fashioned 
by people of clever imagination. 

Our automobiles circled around one block to a 
large, grassy lot which was the town plaza. Then 
the crowd closed in and the automobiles could not 
move. Skyrockets rent the air while the Queen 
made a speech. The inveterate button pushers 
kept the automobile horns sounding constantly and 
when we vacated our cars the towns people leaped 
into them until humanity overflowed upon running 
hoards, fenders, bumpers and hoods. 

It looks as if the Queen, unabashed, were 
making a very good speech, and doubtless, she 
was. Once between skyrocket explosions, horn 
honkings, and the shouts of the multitude, I heard 
her say: “Somos orgullos’” (we are a proud peo- 
ple), and from the earlier and later movements 
of her lips and her action I am sure she said: 
“We, the Colombians, are a proud people now 
that we have this highway as proof of substantial 
progress.” 

Truly, the enthusiasm was not limited to the 
mere purpose of having a gay holiday and a gen- 
erally exciting time. There was profound and 
noble pride in the step forward to the use of 
modern means of transportation. 

A sumptuous banquet was served at 2 o'clock 
p. m., and some of our party remained for the 
ball that night, but the most of us returned that 
afternoon to Armenia—back to the Hotel Inter- 
nacional and its little rooms and crowds of people. 

We were called at 4 o'clock the next morning 
in order to take the 5 o'clock train back to Cali. 


FOREIGN SERVICE SCHOOL 


The following recently appointed Foreign 
Service Officers having been assigned to posts are 
now engaged in a six-week intensive course of 
instruction, which will terminate about Novem- 
ber 15: James E. Brown, Jr., Robert P. Joyce, 
Charles S. Reed, 2d, Stanley G. Slavens, Edward 
G. Trueblood, and Frederick H. Ward. 

For several months prior to October 1 these 
officers, together with the following, have been 
working in the Department in the various ad- 
ministrative and geographic divisions: Garret G. 
Ackerson, Robert Y. Brown, William W. But- 
terworth, Oliver E. Clubb, William P. Cochran, 
Jr., Robert D. Coe, Archibald E. Gray, Monroe 
B. Hall, Bertel E. Kuniholm, Arthur R. Ring- 
walt, Henry S. Villard, Julius Wadsworth, and 
Carlos J. Warner. 
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FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 


Photographers to the 
Diplomatic Corps and the 
Consular Service 


HARRIS & EWING 


THE HOME OF 
“NATIONAL NOTABLES” 


1313 F Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phone Main 8700 


Mr. H. Livingston Hartley, who was assigned 
to the Consulate General at London for a short 
time, began his instruction period in the Depart- 
ment on September 11. Messrs. Burton Y. 
Berry, John S. Littell, and William E. Guy are 
also members of this class. The first two have 
been assigned as language students and are leav- 
ing shortly for the field and the latter is at pres- 
ent on extended leave of absence. 

About the middle of November a second group 
will begin a six-week course prior to going to 
the field, and at the first of the year the third 
group of the present class will begin its prepara- 
tory course of instruction. The schedule of work 
is outlined as follows: 

October 1 to October +—Shipping, Mr. Hosmer. 

October 5 to October 6—Fstates, Mr. Smith. 

October 8 to October 10—Invoices, Mr. Vance. 

October 11—Inventories and leaves, Mr. Otter- 
man. 

October 12 to October 13—Estimates and allot- 
ments, Mr. R. D. Murphy. 

October 15 to October 20—Passports, Alrs. 
Shipley. 

October 22 to October 27—Immigration, Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Simmons. 

October 29 to November 3, Commerce, Mr. 
Dumont. 

November 5 to November 7—Correspondence 
and Codes, Mr. Salmon and Mr. Driscoll. 

November 8 to November 10—Accounts, Mr. 
MeNeir. 

November 12 to November 15- 
view. 

In this short course it is necessary to eliminate 
lectures almost entirely and to utilize the limited 
time so as to enable each officer to gain a prac- 
tical knowledge of the fundamentals required in 
the field. 
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General Re- 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
MIND 


(Continued from page 349) 


any kind of inductive reasoning. A few nights 
ago I was reading an essay by no less prominent 
a person than your Dean Inge on “Religion,” in 
a symposium bearing the title “The Legacy of 
Greece.” The Dean says: “The false and mis- 
chievous doctrine of superior and inferior races 
is used to justify oppression in Europe and mutr- 
der by torture in America.” 

I will leave the first part of this sentence to 
my hearers to interpret, but I do not think the 
latter part is fair. It implies a generalization 
that is not true. While, to the great shame of 
my country, negroes are at times put to death 
illegally and by torture, it is also true that such 
acts are decried and disavowed by the great ma- 
jority of Americans, and it is only within the last 
few weeks that the Governor of Florida called out 
the National Guard of that state in defense of 
law, and scattered the mob which was bent on 
violence. And, seeing that white persons are also 
often the object of these attacks it is questionable 
whether the driving impulse is a feeling of race 
superiority or a type of “Sadism.” 

This tendency to easy generalisation is partic- 
ularly dangerous in international relations. Bacon 
says somewhere in his essays that “travel broad- 
eneth a man.” It does, if the man is capable of 
being broadened. Some minds seem to possess 
no malleability. Aristotle said, “What is most 
known is most real.” That is why travellers pay 
so much attention to food, clothes, domestic habits, 
and travel customs. 

The provincial mind seeks and magnifies dif- 
ferences. The international mind seeks and mag- 
nifies unities. I have met occasional Europeans 
returned from America who have not a single 
kind word for my country. They are “so glad 
to get away from it.” Of course, they’re glad to 
get back home. Nostalgia is a universal, not an 
endemic disease. But I fear these travellers went 
through America—or probably through a very 
limited part of it—with an unreceptive mind, 
“with a chip on the shoulder.” And on the other 
hand, I have met many American tourists (and 
this class outnumbers the others in my experi- 
ence) who can see no good in Europe. Every- 
thing over here that is different is wrong! 

The Greeks called foreigners barbaroi (chat- 
terers), because they couldn’t understand them! 

The Romans called foreigners pagans, which 


in reality is a classical equivalent of “country 
jakes.” 
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We English-speaking Christians call foreign 
unbelievers “heathen’—‘dwellers on the heath” 
—which is about the same as “pagans.” The 
Jews lumped together all non-Jews and called 
them “Gentiles’—the nations. And I recently 
read an article expounding the theory that the 
Amazons of classic literature were probably the 
Hittites, and that they were supposed to be 
women because they wore no beards! 

We leave entirely outside our consideration 
today the matter of International Law. It may 
be defined as “the principles, and rules of con- 
duct declaratory thereof, which States feel them- 
selves bound to observe, and therefore do com- 
monly observe, in their relations with each 
other,” but it is vaeulless unless referable to an 
international mind. Let us consider briefly cer- 
tain well-known examples of the effects of the 
international mind outside the strict purview of 
international law. 


Foremost, it seems to me, is the International 
Postal Union. It is a marvellous thing, when 


you come to think of it closely, that you 
can place a letter in a pillar-box on the streets 
of Liverpool, and, if it is properly addressed and 
has a stamp on it, can rest assured that that letter 


will find its way to almost any remote corner of 
the civilized globe, passing through scores or hun- 
dreds of different hands and being carried by rail. 
by motor, by cart, by ship, mayhap by air, and 
finally delivered by someone who may not know 
a word of English into the hands of the ad- 
dressee. Why? Because all nations recognise 
the ethical international unity involved in the 
right of individuals to correspond with one an- 
other. 


The traditions of the sea supply another ex- 
ample. A British ship on the high seas passes a 
ship from any other maritime nation you please. 
and there are certain rules and even certain 
amenities observed by both, which have become as 
common as the amenities observed when two per- 
sons meet on the road. Why? Because nations 
have observed the international ethical unity in- 
volved in travel and transportation. In case of 
need the S.O.S. flashes through the ether and a 
dozen ships of as many different nations, per- 
haps, rush to the rescue, forgetting ordinary 
routes and time schedules. 


I must at this time say a word about the recent 
crossing of the Atlantic by air by our young 
American, Lindbergh. Not his deed do I wish 
to extol here, but the marvellous reception that 
he met with in France, Belgium, and England. 
As an ambassador of good will, as a provoker of 
the international mind, he stands out pre-eminent. 
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May I quote from a French writer in Le 
Progrés Civique? He is speaking of a certain 
cartoon showing an aeroplane poised above the 
sea where one spectator is asking, “Is it a French- 
man, an Englishman, or an American?” And 
the other spectator replies, “It is a man.” Then 
he continues : “Glory to Lindbergh, who has made 
us proud of being men. The whole world has 
felt his greatness. For the notable thing is the 
unanimity of the welcome given to this youth. 
Truly, not one false note. An admiration with- 
out reticences, without jealousy, without vulgar 
nationalism.” 


In the Daily Mail, Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis, 
whose “Blue Moon” articles are doubtless well- 
known to all of you, celebrated Lindbergh’s feat 
in the following words: “My dear Sir—Well! 
What do you think of Us now? Hey? I mean 
Us little humans. The creatures you see behind 
the bars. We are not such despicable little fel- 
lows after all, are We? 

“T am thinking, Sir, of the epic feat of the 
young human Lindbergh; a feat so tremendous in 
courage and strategy that if he had lived in 
Hfomer’s time, Homer would have put him into 
everlasting verse. So would Virgil. So—un- 
doubtedly—would the late Lord Tennyson, who 
missed few events of public interest, from rail- 
way engines to comets and the Exhibition. 
Leonardo (who invented the flying machine) 
would have painted him. 

“T think, Sir (if I may say so modestly), that 
Lindbergh’s flight is what the men who matter 
call a considerable Boost for a mob of nasty little 
apes—I say it apologetically, and with no inten- 
tion of discourtesy toward you—and vicious little 
tigers; We slink to and fro, and there are among 
Us snakelike gliding persons, persons with cun- 
ning foxy eyes, and dull heavy persons with por. 
cine features and impulses, and perfectly horrible 
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financial persons with faces like jackals, and per- 
sons who look like Chinese rats. We must be a 
nightmare to the inhabitants of the Spheres. 
Ugh! 

“And then, quite suddenly, We throw up from 
all this grouillement and horribleness a splendid 
figure, shining like the stars, superb, in mastery ; 
a Shakespeare, an Aquinas, a Dante, a Francis 
Bernadone, a Louis IX, a Dominic Guzman, a 
Pasteur, a Newton, a Bayard, a Jeanne d’Are, 
a Beethoven.” 

The so-called “five arts” give us many ex- 
amples of the international mind worthy of 
emulation: A gentleman who was for a while 
a resident of Warsaw told me recently the fol- 
lowing story: 

It appears that during the war the Russians 
carried off as loot from Warsaw to St. Peters- 
burg certain priceless old tapestries. After the 
war it was agreed by some treaty (the details of 
which I do not know, and which need not con- 
cern us) that these tapestries should be returned 
to Warsaw. They were returned, and the cura- 
tor of the Museum of St. Petersburg had them 
wrapped with most scrupulous care—layer upon 
laver of paper prevented the tapestries, which 
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were carefully rolled upon wood, from damage 
by friction, while wrapper upon wrapper of tar 
paper and burlap protected them from exposure. 
Why? | Because art is recognized as international. 

The fact that the two great nations bordering 
the Rhine have not always been the best neighbors 
does not prevent Mozart’s and Wagner’s operas 
from finding a place on the programs of the 
Paris Grand Opera, nor prevent Massenet’s 
operas being sung at Berlin. 


The decision as to whether a painting shall 
find a place on the walls of the Louvre does not 
depend upon the nationality of the artist but 
upon the merit of the production. 

The same is true in literature. The great books 
of the world have become the possession of the 
world. 

Your own statesman, Earl Grey, says: “The 
large view will bring men together where the 
small view has separated them.” If we could 
only be half as ready to recognize merit in vary- 
ing systems of national ethics as we are to recog- 
nize it in music and in literature, the international 
mind would have arrived. 


Only a few days since our newspapers (British 
and American) were full of news and editorials 
about the late Geneva Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. Some even used the expres- 
sion “failure of the Conference.” That is not a 
proper expression, in my opinion. The delegates 
“agreed to disagree” for the time being. But, in 
the words of the old drinking song, “It’s always 
fair weather when good fellows get together.” 
And they did get together and will get together 
again, and some agreement will, | am_ sure, 
ultimately result. Some political genius, endowed 
generously with the international mind, will pro- 
pose a basis and both nations will say: ‘How 
simple! How strange we didn’t think of that 
before!” What will that basis be? Oh, I don’t 
know that. If I did, I’d be the genius! But the 
greatest thing about the Geneva Conference, and 
about the larger Washington Conference in 1921, 
is not the decisions made: it is the fact that rep- 
resentatives of nations, diverse in many partic- 
ulars, get together in an honest endeavor to seek 
out international unities. 

Do you think that such international gatherings 
were dreamed of in 1821 or 1827? 

And as if to drive home the fact to the world 
that the honest endeavors of your nation and 
mind to cultivate the international mind must not 
be called “failure,” a few days after the adjourn- 
ment of the Geneva Conference the Prince of 
Wales, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, and 
representatives of the United States Government 
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met at the Canadian frontier and dedicated one 
more link in friendship’s chain. 

You have heard so much and so often about 
the 4,000-mile frontier between Canada and the 
United States, without fortress or battleship, that 
I hesitate to do more than mention it. 

Contiguous nations can be friends, and the ab- 
sence of all armament on this frontier has not 
bred suspicion but has cemented friendship. 

All the great achievements of the human race 
have existed in the mind before they have existed 
in fact. The unknown sculptor of the Venus of 
Milo had an idea of womanly physical perfection 
hefore he chiselled the form out of the block of 
marble. In his mind’s eye he could see that figure 
lurking in the block and worked to bring it out. 

Leonardo worked for months on “La Joconde”’ 
until the smiling face on the canvas agreed with 
the ideal which he already had conceived. 

Your wonderful Liverpool cathedral is rapidly 
taking the form and exhibiting the beauty that 
existed in Sir Gilbert Scott’s mind years ago 
when his design was accepted. 

International friendship must exist in the mind 
before it can exist in fact. And here, | take it, 
is the great role of the Rotary Club—J/nterna- 
tional. 

I recently received a letter from a_ personal 
friend in Brussels, an American business man 
who is a Rotarian and who was a member of the 
Committee on Arrangements for the recent Con- 
vention in Ostend. In his opinion the greatest 
benefit of that Convention was the rubbing to- 
gether of shoulders of mingled nationalities. As 
he put it, each man went his way afterwards 
thinking of the other fellow. “Well, he’s a 
pretty good fellow after all. He means well.” 
There you are. “He means well,” with the ac- 
cent on the well. If we could only come to be- 
lieve that generally: “The other fellow means 
well. He may not agree with me, but I am not 
alone in my well-wishing.” 

To quote Professor McElroy once more: “Be- 
cause America has developed a national mind 
out of a people representing all races and kindreds 
and tongues, and because Great Britain has sim- 
larly given a British mind to the millions of her 
far-flung Empire, we believe that the same 
process of discovering unity in diversity may re- 
sult in the creation of an international mind which 
will think in common ethical terms, accept com- 
mon standards of conduct, and thus make possible 
a wide range of laws of world-wide operation.” 

Rotarians can do much to bring this about. 
This is just what you aim to do: think in com- 
mon ethical terms and encourage the adoption 
of common standards of conduct. In extending 
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your organization into other countries you are 
constantly increasing the number of men why 
can think internationally. 


One raindrop lacks sufficient brilliance 
‘Vo send the spectrum down to earth. 
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The perfect rainbow comes to birth. 
One mind is too little. A thousand minds are 
too few. Buta million international minds might 
catch enough of the millenial vision to reflect 


upon earth the bow of promise of international 
peace. 


YONDER SHE BASKS! 


(Continued from page 347) 


as yet were prevented from completing the cycle. 

The captain called the lookouts to descend, the 
mainsail was hoisted, and the vessel was headed 
for port. The fog was too dense, the light too 
bleak, and the sea too heavy even to permit of 
successful photography; so I went below and 
packed my kit, returning on deck to enjoy a pleas- 
ant sail and to look for those new adventures 
which are always sure to present themselves on 
such journeys. 

And now came that adventure! A small French 
trawler loomed dimly into view out of the curtain 
of fog. It was laying dead to haul in its nets, and 
I proposed a visit alongside. To this the crew 
were quite agreed, and I at once discerned that 
their willingness grew out of the thought that per- 
haps they might thus on the high seas get a drink 
of something that is prohibited within the terri- 
torial hounds of Nova Scotia. 

When we had arrived within about a hundred 
yards of the trawler the captain let out an un- 
earthly and almost inarticulate yell, bringing the 
tiller hard a-port. I quickly followed his keen gaze 
and saw the tell-tale fin circling our starboard bow. 
The lookouts scurried up the foremast shrouds, 
the picturesque harpooner leaped like a tiger to 
the pulpit on the bowsprit and poised the spear 
that had been left in readiness, and the engineer 
started the engine with a lurch and fell groaning 
to the floor with a stitch in his side from his haste 
and exertion. 

There then followed a series of excited and 
scarcely intelligible commands and responses, anc 
the vessel was maneuvered with bewildering skil! 
and rapidity. Sam at the right movement made a 
thrust with his unerring shaft, coils of linc 
whipped over and scorched the gunwales, and the 
troll-keg went overboard and rapidly parted from 
the vessel. In the twinkling of an eve a dory was 
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launched with a splash, and one of the crew sprang 
aboard, overtook the keg, and picked it up. Then 
came a grim and racing tussle that lasted just 50 
minutes before the powerful ferocity of the fish 
was overcome and the strength of the sturdy man 
nearly exhausted. 

I stood in a sort of daze, and I found myself 
trembling with excitement. I had missed the op- 
portunity | had come to seek; I had not gone in 
the dory, which at times outran our vessel. But 
| consoled myself that the weather and fish were 
dangerous, for I had an awe of the tide rift, and 
| had pondered over a large patch on the side of 
that same frail dory through which a short time 
hefore a swordfish had run its bill up to the eyes, 
ripping the man’s clothing and cutting a 6-inch 
gash in his back. 

It took all hands, including myself, to pull the 
fish aboard. It weighed well over 400 pounds. A 
heauty! As we stood admiring him, I couldn’t 
help lamenting that I had had but little to do with 
the catching, but the captain said, “That is your 
fish, for we should not have caught it if you had 
not suggested a visit to the trawler.” The captain 
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was right, so I felt a certain pride and interest in 
the fish and asserted my right to take a photograph 
of it. 

The dory was left alongside to take us to the 
trawler, but when we looked up we saw the 
Frenchman only dimly in the distance. It had 
lowered its net and taken up its routine laborers, 
and the swordfish had led us far astray. I was 
sorry to miss this triangular exchange of interna- 
tional courtsesies, but, after all, we were not out 
on any diplomatic mission. 

It is needless to say that our journey homeward 
was enjoyable indeed, especially after we ran out 
of the fog and into the sunlight again. A certain 
alertness was still maintained by the crew, even 
though they had made better than $8 each, for the 
fish would be sold upon arrival at $50 for ship- 
ment to the Boston market—a fair day’s work for 
fishermen. We had formed a pleasant friendship 


with captain and crew, and it was easy to arrange 
for another trip, in which we were to have par- 
ticipation with rod and reel in this most spectacu- 
lar of all fishing. 
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When we entered the little harbor, we learned 
that all of the fleet had returned and that ours 
was the only fish taken that day. The captain 
that had declined to take us out was standing on 
the dock with an embarrassed smile, but I relieved 
his embarrassment by a friendly and forgiving 
handshake, though I could not refrain from say- 
ing, “Who’s a Jonah?” 


EUGENE SCHUYLER 
(Continued from page 348) 


ments. To George Washburn and Albert Long, presi- 
dent and vice president of that institution, respectively, 
evidence had been submitted of a Turkish punitive cam- 
paign against alleged Bulgarian insurgents which bore 
the dread appearance of a general massacre like the 
one which in 1822 had devastated the beautiful island 
ot Chios. They brought a résumé of the reports re- 
ceived to the British Ambassador, Sir Henry Elliott, 
who, however, a thoroughly honorable man though he 
was, declined to credit them and refused to forward them 
to his government. Convinced of the awful truth of his 
information, Dr. Long handed the compiled testimony 
to the Constantinople correspondent of the Daily News 


Since the Crimean War officialdom in England, an! 
popular sentiment in that country as well, had fancie.! 
Turkey as the “bulwark of civilization against barbar- 
ism.” Disraeli personally shared the gratitude of hi. 
race to Turkey for having hospitably received numerou:; 
Hebrew exiles from Spain, in which country Disraei; 
himself was born. As Prime Minister of England h 
was doubly disposed to support Turkey against Russia. 
The effect upon public opinion in the British Isles and in 
the rest of Europe of the “Bulgarian Atrocities” wa. 
such as to provoke the Russian declaration of war agains! 
Turkey in April, 1877, and to prevent Great Britain from 
siding actively with Turkey. It brought about Bulgarian 
independence. It paved the way for Disraeli’s super- 
sedure as Prime Minister by Gladstone, which occurred 
in 1880. 

In reality it was only a case of a proud but alien and 
conquered race which through the blessing of enlighten 
ment and a vision of freedom, derived in part from 
Robert College, had become suspect in the eyes of an 
Oriental despot (degenerate descendant of Suleiman the 
Magnificent) whose only remedy was extermination. 

Among the dramatis persone of that grim period Mr. 
Schuyler was fated to occupy a place in the limelight. 
To London had gone out an official report that the storie: 
about the “Bulgarian Atrocities” had been put in cir- 
culation by “American Missionaries” and were greatly 
exaggerated. The honor of leading Americans in Con- 
stantinople, widely known philanthrophists, was at stake, 


in London, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edwin Pears, who and their safety was involved since some Turks deeply 
“sounded the alarm in Europe” (June 23, 1876). resented what they pronounced a wicked and calumnious 
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nusconstruction of just reprisals. In order to satisfy 
clamor in England and the insistent demands in Parlia- 
ment of men like the Duke of Argyll and Mr. W. KE. 
Vorster, Lord Derby had ordered Sir Henry Elliot to in- 
-titute an investigation, and Mr. Walter Baring (Secre- 
tary at the British Embassy) forthwith, on July 19, re- 
paired to Bulgaria as commissioner to examine and re- 
port on the charges which had been advanced. Fear, 
however, afte ‘rwards proved groundless, was felt in some 
circles that this inquiry might not be wholly objective, 
ond in this crisis, in vindication of the reputation for 
integrity and fairness foh his nationals, Mr. Horace May- 
vard, the American Minister, was prevailed upon to allow 
Mr. Schuyler to start on July 21 upon a parallel mission. 

Forty years later, in his “Life of Abdul Hamid,” Sir 
i;dwin Pears referred as follows to Mr. Schuyler’s enter- 
prise : 

“In the meantime, however, Mr. Eugene Schuyler, the 
\merican Consul General, went into the disturbed prov- 
ince to learn the truth by personal observation. He was 
accompanied by Mr. MacGahan (J. A.), of Columbus, 
Ohio, acting as special representative of the Daily News. 
Thus the reports of two independent commissioners were 
obtained. Mr. Baring found the number of villages de- 
stroyed to be fifty-nine and the number of killed to he 
12,000. Mr. Schuyler’s report made the number of vil- 
lages destroyed to be sixty and the persons killed 15,000. 
It was when these reports were published in England that 
Mr. Gladstone, who had remained silent during the dis- 
cussions in the House of Commons, published his pam- 
phlet, “Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the Last.” 
The publication of these reports and the agitation which 
ensued did more than anything else to dispel the illusions 
in the Western mind which had grown up during the 
Crimean War. The attitude of Europe towards Turkey 
changed at this period . 

In his “Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the 
east,” Mr. Gladstone gives unstinted credit to Mr. Seliuy- 
ler for his intervention. So wrote Mr. Gladstone (Ha- 
warden, Chester, September 5, 1876) : 

“For my own part I have, in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere, whatever my inward impressions might be, 
declined to speak strongly on these atrocities, until there 
was both clear and responsible evidence before me. For 
want of this evidence, I did not join in the gallant effort 
of Mr. Ashley, at the last gasp of the Session. But the 
report of Mr. Schuyler, together with the report from 
Berlin, and the Prologue, so to call it, of Mr. Baring, 
in my opinion turns the scale and makes the responsibility 
of silence, at least for me who was among the authors of 
the Crimean War, too great to be borne. 

“T express, then, my gratitude to Mr. Schuyler and to 
the Government which sent him into the field. It is too 
late, as I have said, to hope to convince Europe by any 
report of ours. We may ourselves be skeptical as to 
Russian reports. [very European State is more or less 
open to the imputation of bias. But America has neither 
alliances with Turkey nor grudges against her, nor pur- 
poses to gain by her destruction. She enters into this 
matter simply on the ground of its broad human char- 
acter and moment; she has no ‘American interests’ to 
tempt her from her integrity and to vitiate her aims.” 

That Mr. Gladstene was right in entertaining the view 
that Mr. Schuyler was sent into Bulgaria by the Ameri- 
con Government is not substantiated... Mr. Horace 
Maynard, in his dispatches to Washington, makes it 
appear that Mr. Schuyler went on his own initiative. 


Wrote Mr. Maynard, February 23, 1877, to the Secretary 
of State: 
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. You convey the gratifying information tht 
the President hesitates to recall Mr. Schuyler. 

“A different decision would have been the consumm:- 
ticn of an intrigue which I should have been sorry 1, 
see succeed. 

“For several months there was an evident willingness 
in some quarters to excuse the Turks at the expense o{ 
the Americans. In my No. 106 I explained in 
what manner two eminent Americans, acting solely frorn 
the dictates of humanity, had brought before the civi- 
lized world a knowledge of the Bulgarian horrors; that 
their statements were challenged as falsehood and 
calumny, and the responsibility for them ascribed to the 
‘American missionaries’; and that at this juncture Mr. 
Schuyler arrived in Constantinople from England and 
resolved to satisfy himself by an investigation on the 
spot. 

“The prudence of this resolution may possibly be called 
in question. Certainly it entailed upon him personally 
great labor, some expense and infinite annoyance. The 
beneficent results to his countrymen and to the wretched 
Bulgarians are unquestionably vast. His movements 
were public, known and approved by the Porte. Safort 
Pasha expressed himself to the British Ambassador 
pleased at the proposal to investigate the truth of the 
statements respecting the treatment of he Bulgarians. 


“Mr. Schuyler made his investigations carefully, and 
nobody now pretends that he did not ascertain the truth. 
It is not too much to say that his testimony is, of all 
others who have been witnesses, of the highest authority. 

“Before passing upon his conduct I beseech you to 
consider two points: First, a large class of his own coun- 
trymen were publicly arraigned for falsehood and ca- 
lumny. His testimony was their complete vindication. 
Should he speak or be silent? Silence, to say the least, 
would have been very perilous to them at that ferment- 
ing period. As it was, they were saved harmless. Sec- 
ond, unless ample and speedy provision was made for 
the thousands of naked and houseless Bulgarians, many 
of them would perish under the rigors of winter in the 
Balkans. Relief could come only by making their condi- 
tion creditably known to charitably disposed persons. 
This admitted no delay. His testimony was houses and 
clothes. Should he give it or withhold it? The pre- 
vailing distress was not favorable for a nice considera- 
tion of ethics and questions of casuistry. A combined 
effort by the Imperial Government and by private bene- 
factors both in Turkey and abroad has rebuilt many 
houses and furnished much clothing to the saving, so 
I am authentically informed, of many thousand lives and 
uncounted sufferings. Money flowed in profusely. Mr. 
Schuyler himself has been the almoner of many thou- 
sands.” 

However inopportune Mr. Schuyler’s disclosures may 

have been to the Cabinets in London and Constantinople, 
there can be no doubt of Bulgarian gratitude. On this 
score His Excellency Stephan Panaretoff, Bulgarian 
Minister in Washington, in a letter to the present chron- 
icler, wrote under date of April 25, 1923: 
. . Schuyler’s report on the massacres and Mac- 
Gahans’ letters to the Daily News produced such a stir 
in Europe, especially England, that the question of th« 
emancipation of Bulgaria from the Turkish rule assumed 
prominence in the politics of Europe. During the con- 
ference of Constantinople of 1876, called to deliberat: 
upon granting autonomy to Bulgaria, Schuyler was one 
of those who were entrusted with the drawing up of a 
constitution for the autonomous province. 
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“That Mr. Schuyler had a prominent share in the 
political emancipation of Bulgaria was fully acknowl- 
edged by the Bulgarian Constituent Assembly which was 
convened in the spring of 1879 at Tirnovo, the old 
capital of Bulgaria, to draw up the Constitution of Bul- 
garia. One of the first acts of this Assembly was to 
send three telegrams, one to the Emperor of Russia, 
one to Mr. Gladstone and one to Schuyler, expressing 
the deep gratitude of the Bulgarian people for the val- 
utble help these three had rendered in the emancipation 
ot Bulgaria. 

“The telegram to Schuyler read as follows: ‘At the 
time that European diplomacy was trying with all pos- 
sible means to conceal the sufferings of the Bulgarian 
nation in consequence of the Turkish atrocities perpe- 
trated two years ago, you, through your famous report, 
brought the truth to light and helped to remedy the evil. 
The free Bulgarian nation hastens to thank you heartily 
for your great services, and to assure you that your 
honored name will hold an enviable place in the history 
of the liberation of our nation.’ Schuyler was also pro- 
claimed honorary citizen of Tirnovo, if I remember 
right.” 

In spite of foreign machinations to discredit him, Mr. 
Schuyler remained at his post in Constantinople until 
the spring of 1878. He was then granted a leave of 
absence in America. In the autumn of the same year 
he was appointed Consul at Birmingham, from which 
office he was subsequently transferred to Rome as Consul 
General. In June, 1880, he was given the assignment as 
Diplomatic Agent and Consul General at Bucarest, which 
in December of the same year was modified into that 
of Minister Resident and Consul General. As Minister 
and Consul General he was also accredited to Greece and 
Serbia, and resided for a time in Athens. With Ru- 
mania and Serbia he negotiated several treaties. Mr. 
Schuyler was America’s first diplomatic representative 
in the Balkans. 

On July 6, 1884, Congress passed a diplomatic and 
consular appropriation bill effective as of July 1. Mr. 
Schuyler learned on the 14th that no appropriation had 
heen made for the Legation, and that he had thus been 
“legislated out of official existence.” How this omission 
came about is not definitely known. It probably resulted 
from an urgency for economy, since at the same time 
other Foreign Service establishments were reduced. It 
may be also that Congress as an experiment preferred 
to increase the number of consuls at the expense of the 
Diplomatic Service. This was not the first occasion in 
our history upon which Congress exercised its consti- 
tutional rights in the shaping of foreign affairs. Of 
course it was hard on Schuyler, who once more found 
himself stranded abroad—this time no longer a bachelor. 
While on leave in the summer of 1877 in England and 
France, Mr. Schuyler was married in Paris to Miss Ger- 
trude Wallace King, daughter of the former president 
of Columbia College and granddaughter of Rufus King, 
of still wider renown. His service ideal and public 
spirit once more came to his aid, and forgetting chagrin 
and the painful difficulty of explaining to Athens and 
Belgrade and Bucarest, he proceeded at his own ex- 
pense to these capitals to present his letters of recall. 
It was again the act of a Bayard, and thereupon he 
sailed for home. 
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His lectures during the following year (1885) at 
Cornell and Johns Hopkins were subsequently published 
under the title of “American Diplomacy and the Fur- 
therance of Commerce.” Through this work Schuyler 
became one of the creative factors in the production of 
the American Foreign Service as it now stands. In the 
school of experience he has learned its needs, and in the 
fundamentals, such as eradication of the Spoils System, 
admittance of new men only after examination and only 
to the lower grades, appointment to class instead of 
post, abolition of unofficial fees, periodical inspection, 
provision for retirement, he was eminently sound, al- 
though far ahead of his time. Especially noteworthy 
is the stress he laid—even in the title of his book—upon 
the relationship between diplomacy and commerce, which 
forms the foundation for the modern American system 
of diplomatic and consular interchangeability. He 
boldly advocated the union or amalgamation wherever 
possible of the diplomatic and consular services on the 
grounds of both economy and efficiency, which principle 
was approved by Congress forty years later and now is 
in a fair way of being realized. 

Instead of remaining in the United States and culti- 
vating Blackstone, as prudence dictated, Mr. Schuyler 
followed his bent and went abroad, engaging in travel 
and literary work. When Mr. Blaine once more became 
Secretary of State on March 5, 1889, he offered Mr. 
Schuyler the office of Assistant Secretary of State. It 
appears, however, that Mr. Schuyler, who was out- 


spoken at times, had incurred the ill-will of an infiu- 
ential Senator. It was thought that this contretemps 
might imperil confirmation, for which reason Mr, 
Schuyler was advised not to accept the tender. He de- 
clined it, and consequently the nomination was _ with- 
drawn. While visiting in Zurich in July, 1889, he was 
appointed Diplomatic Agent and Consul General at 
Cairo. He died at Venice July 16, 1890, while en route 
for Marienbad on sick leave from Egypt. 


While primarily a Foreign Service officer, red- 
blooded rather than stereotyped, ardent and active rather 
than “afraid to wake the baby” or pussyfooting, Mr. 
Schuyler devoted as much time as his official positions 
would warrant to literary pursuits. He contributed to 
leading American newspapers and magazines, and he 
wrote books dealing not only with diplomacy but also 
with Russian and Italian subjects, history and science. 
In 1885 he presented to Cornell University a good many 
of his library books. They are catalogued under the 
name of “The Schuyler Collection.” He was an hon- 
orary member of the Geographical Societies of England, 
America, Russia and Italy. Williams and Yale conferred 
upon him the degree of LL. D. 


Eugene Schuyler was neither a cinema Star nor a 
pugilist nor a baseball hero. Nor did he perhaps earn 
a place in the Hall of Fame. But many folks will agree, 
as time rolls on and the smoke clears away, i a bien 
merité de sa patrie. 
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